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Spring Books from Herald Press 


Godward 
Personal Stories of Grace GODWARD 


Fdited by Ted Koontz Personal Stories of Grace 
Godward is a collection of personal stories by 24 Christian leaders who share their journeys in the | 

hope of offering inspiration and encouragement to other pilgrims on the way. The contributors peel veD KOONTZ 

back the “public” surface often cultivated by leaders to share the depths from which their service 

springs. 

Paper, 192 pages, $10.95; in Canada $15.75. 


SPIRITUAL LIFE IN 
ANABAPTISM 


Spiritual Life in Anabaptism 

Classic Devotional Resources 

By Cornelius J. Dyck 

By selecting and translating classic writings on spiritual issues from the early centuries of Anabaptism, 

pe Sta a Dyck shows that the Anabaptist tradition has nourishing spiritual food for all who are interested in pon- 


RESOURCES dering prayer, Bible reading, attending church, work life, and much more. 
Paper, 312 pages, $16.95: in Canada $24.25. 


CORNELIUS J. DYCK 


The Ten Commandments and Christian Community 

By Jay W. Marshall 

The Ten Commandments, which have had a great ordering effect on Western society, shed light on com- 
mitment and community. The church can offer a model of wholeness and health by recovering the spirit 
of these commandments. 

Paper, 128 pages, $8.95; in Canada $12.80. 


Christian 
Community 
Jay W. Marshall - 


Words 
{ for |) Words for Worship 
}VVorship\.| Edited by Arlene M. Mark 
| 2s | This collection is a ready resource for pastors and leaders, to enrich and deepen worship together. 
| AsieneM Mark | | Responsive readings come from all ages of the church—our common Christian legacy. All serve to build 


up the faithful Christian community. 
Comb binding, 240 pages, $15.95; in Canada $22.75. 


Available through your local bookstore or by calling 1 800 759-4447. 
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of LANCASTER COUNTY 


The Women, Their Stories, Their Heirlooms 


This exhibit celebrates the lives and commitments 
of Mennonite women of Lancaster County during the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries. Here are their fine 
needle arts, cherished dishes, work tools, and child- 
hood playthings. Accompanying the displays are 
photographs which document the artifacts and bring 
them to life. 

The 24 quilts in this show were made by 
Mennonites before 1935. In contrast to Amish quilts 
of the same period, which are distinguished by their 
exclusive use of solid colored fabrics and bold geo- 
metric shapes, Mennonite quilts were made from a 
wide variety of fabrics, patterns, and styles. 

Displayed with the quilts are photographs, some- 


The People’s Place 
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times showing the quiltmaker herself, at times the 
recipient of the quilt, and at other times family mem- 
bers or friends of the quilter. 

Also exhibited is clothing worn by Mennonite 
women—fancy and plain dresses; Victorian hats, and 
plain prayer coverings; beautiful jewelry and 
unadorned cape dresses. 

An unusual collection from a time of enduring sta- 
bility—and volcanic change. 


“An exhibition of fine quilts crafted in the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries not only shows off their 
Mennonite makers’ skill but also begins to share the 
stories of their lives.’ —Associated Press (AP) 
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EDITORIALS 


A Well Told Story 
Won’t Let Go 


I had put off going, you see, 
because I didn’t want to subject 
myself to a harangue. Too many 
peace-and-justice types were excited 
about this movie, it seemed to me. I 
took it as a signal that “Dead Man 
Walking” was a flat-out campaign 
against capital punishment, carried, 
would you believe, by a nun. (A sec- 
ond reason to be wary, since many of 
us can get downright giddy when our 
bedfellows include the near-famous 
and those-not-usually-assumed-to-be- 
our-compatriots.) 

Let me say clearly that I do not 
agree with capital punishment. I am 
revolted by it. I applaud efforts to 
strike it from the books. My caution 
about this movie came from another 
quarter: I dislike campaigns that mas- 
querade as stories. And I notice that 
Hollywood and the church seem to 
have at least one thing in common— 
they both tend to lack subtleties. 
They’re both squeamish about 
acknowledging ambiguities. Too often 
they can’t risk a point being missed or 
lost. Start with a story, but then bang 
your audience over the head as you 
wrap up, is an oft-repeated pattern. 

Well, this time I was wrong. I 
found “Dead Man Walking,” the 
movie about a gutsy nun and a hard- 
boiled death row inmate, to be 
bewilderingly truthful. 

Sister Helen Prejean gets drawn 
into this untidy situation when she 
answers convicted murderer Matthew 
Poncelet’s notion that he’d like a con- 
fessor—not because he is religious, 
but because he’d like to have another 
chance at life. The sister is blessed 
with the unusual quality of being will- 
ing to walk into a mess armed only 


with an attitude of humility and cau- 
tious certainty, and disarming 
personal integrity rooted in faith. 

Her openness unpeels Poncelet’s 
bravado over time, infuriates the mur- 
der victims’ parents, rattles her 
church superiors, and unnerves her 
own upstanding family. And through 
it all, Sister Helen draws little pity 
from her film-viewing audience. We 
aren’t sure if she is too naive. We 
aren’t sure, when we see the agony of 
the dead teenagers’ parents, if mur- 
derer Poncelet ought to be offered 
forgiveness, never mind how he got 
drawn into the crime. We aren’t sure 
if this whole messy business might 
not be better left with the govern- 
ment, which can operate free of such 
perplexing ethical entanglements and 
multi-layered truths. 

Telling a story truthfully is always 
harrowing, especially if you care des- 
perately about how the outcome is 
understood. So why has this movie 
swept audiences into theaters and 
brought positive reviews from aston- 
ished critics? 

A true story honestly told won’t let 
go. This one involves a person of faith 
who offers herself without having all 
the answers. Coupled with that is 
excellent directing and vulnerably 
powerful acting. Surrounding it all is 
the mystery of forgiveness, perhaps 
the most startling ingredient in this 
difficult wall of losses and lives bent 
over by unspeakable pain. 

To the filmmakers’ credit, the story 
is let stand as a sort of river of truth. 
Questions follow us out of the the- 
ater, but so, too, does the cleansing 
power of excellence, the unmistakable 
beauty of integrity. —PPG 
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LETTERS 


Each time! Il recelvestne Festival 
Quarterly, it 1s asremindermorm tive 
diverse worlds from which I came and 
m which | currently live; Ivana 
Mennonite by heritage and culture. | 
value that greatly. Yet, I find that I live 
and work in a separate world. I worship 
with a non-denominational community 
and have shed many of the outer signs 
that distinguish much of the rest of my 
family as Mennonite. However, I work 
in a deeply Mennonite tradition—one 
of working for peace and justice in our 
world today (specifically in the area of 
housing and community development). 

Your journal bridges two very 
important pieces of my self—my past 
and the deeply imbedded cultural and 
spiritual teachings and values it has 
given me, and my current life and cho- 
sen profession. It is a real gift and a 
very important one to me. Thank you 
for the mixture of theological reflection, 
current issues/events, and the ARTS 
(something that is so important to 
me!). Thank you for not skirting the 
difficult issues. And, thank you for pro- 
viding a forum for the airing of many 
and varied opinions and feelings. But, I 
thank you most of all for your emphasis 
on the arts. I find many of the artists 
you showcase to be very inspiring. Jean 
Janzen is one of my favorite poets, and I 
especially thank you for the short sto- 
ries by Bruce) Martint (Fallelgos 
issue). 

Keep up the good work! And 
thanks!!! 

— Rhoda J. Stauffer 


Silver Spring, Maryland 


Thank you for the Festival Quarterly 
you are sending to us. 

1994/95 was a very tough year for 
our people throughout the country. 
More people moved to cities where 
most of them do crave for food in dust- 
bins and sleep in the open on the 
streets. 

God used our church to minister. 
We gave food and clothing to needy 
people in the rural areas and the cities. 

God has answered our prayers as we 
are receiving unusual rains. We are 
optimistic that 1996 shall be having a 
bumper harvest, if rains continue to 
pour this way. 

However, destitution in towns 
remains the same. School children in 
rural areas, or rural schools, are victims 
of lack of school fees. Therefore, a good 
number of secondary school students 
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are no longer going to school. We are 
desperately praying to God to provide 
for these needy children. 

Our youth are trying to run some 
projects that can generate some funds 
for the ministry, so that they can sup- 
port our evangelists and church 
pioneers who are voluntarily doing 
God’s work in such a bad situation. 

Women are also trying hard to work 
on self-reliant projects that are helping 
communities with employment and 
education. 

The church is also trying projects 
that shall be able to support pastors, as 
our church is so new and without 
trained personnel and finances. 

So we need prayers and some people 
who can volunteer to come to assist for 
some time. 

— Kirk Moyo 


Bulawayo, Zimbabwe 


I must say that it is difficult for me 
to put down Festival Quarterly and 
attend to duties until I have, at least, a 
cursory overview of what’s inside. 

A few quick (and I hope) succinct 
points (for weary eyes): 

1) I would concur with V. Ratzlaff’s 
observations [Letter, Fall 1995 FQ] in 
general, with added encouragement to 
“plough the fields and scatter,” not 


merely or only with laments, but also 
with the seed that still contains the 
“germ” of life that bears fruit when 
planted rightly. 

2) In as much as you have no fear of 
premature obituaries being published for 
print media * [Editorial, Fall 1995, FQ], 
what about the nature and time for “test- 
ing” our faith: Is our “. . . melting into 
the (so-called) mainstream” simply 
another form/time of “being tested”? 

Jesus referred to his disciples as salt 
and light—I see salt to be effective as 
needing to give up its visible identity, 
and melt. 

“He who would preserve his life, will 
lose it; he who loses his life, for my 
sake, will save it,” said Jesus. Is there a 
principle hidden, to help us? 

“Have no fear and be not deceived 
for “Mennos,” either! 

— Clare Neufeld 


Surrey, British Columbia 


The editors welcome letters. Letters for 
publication must include the writer’s name 
and address and should be sent to Festival 
Quarterly, 3513 Old Philadelphia Pike, 
Intercourse, PA 17534. The editors regret 
that the present volume of mail necessitates 
publishing only a representative cross-sec- 
tion. Letters are subject to editing for reasons 
of space or clarity. 


‘I have a couple of other projects ’m excited about.” 


Drawing by M. Twohy; © 1995, The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


Menno Simons’ 


BIRTHDAY TALES 


written and compiled by David Augsburger 


1996 ts the 500th anniversary year of Menno Simons’ birth. 
Folktales, historical vignettes, and biographical fragments about 
the venerated priest-turned-Anabaptist elder 
have grown, been told, and then re-told for years. 

Here is some of what has been adrift, and some more recent additions. 


Menno Memory #1 


Menno and Gertrude had just paused in the village 
market to buy six crusty rolls and a piece of very ripe 
cheese. “While visiting Germany we eat as the Germans 
do,” he had said a moment before, when the sheriff and 
four men with staves suddenly surrounded them. 

“You are under arrest, heretic. We know you are the 
Anabaptist seditionist Menno,” said the sheriff as two 
men pinned both of their arms. 

“Who has identified me as that man?” asked Menno. 

“Hans, here, who heard you preach last night in 
Ulrich’s meadow.” 

“T’ve heard many sermons that deserved criticism, but 
this is a little much,” said Menno softly to Gertrude. 

“What was that?” asked the sheriff. 

“No good sermon goes unpunished,” said Menno. 

The sheriff grimaced. “You may go,” he said brusquely 
to Gertrude; then to Menno, “But you have business with 
the prince.” 

“Prince or bishop, I can’t imagine that he has time for a 
simple man like me,” said Menno. “But I have time for 
him.” 

At the castle Menno was thrust into a holding cell to 
wait for several hours. Finally he was brought before the 
prince. 

“Do you know where you are?” asked the prince. 

“Ah, yes,” said Menno. “I am a guest in the province 
and court of Saxony, a place renown for its hospitality.” 

The prince looked at him quizzically. 

“And do you know who I am?” 

“Judging by the precious stones which grace you, I 


” 


believe I am honored by no less than the prince himself. 

The prince polished the large sapphire of his ring 
against the fur trimming of his bodice, glancing at it 
approvingly. 

“Do you question my right to wear such trifles?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, no,” said Menno. “It is good to have such 
valuables immediately available if you should need to 
purchase a shipload of food when famine strikes the poor 
of your city.” 

“Do you know what I am worth?” asked the prince. 

“Hmm...” said Menno. “Our Lord was valued at 30 
pieces of silver, so I’d better not set yours higher than, 
shall we say, 29.” 

The prince laughed. “Well spoken for a man who has a 
price on his head, and considerably more than 29 gilders 
in your own land. What do you suggest I do with you?” 

“Perhaps let me return to the country which obviously 
overvalues me so foolishly.” 

The prince smiled ironically. “If I turn you over to 
them, they will not pay a head of state, and at the moment 
I owe them nothing. If I release you, will you leave my 
good people in peace?” 

“Y’ll be across the border by nightfall.” A trace of a 
smile flickered. 

“You’re smiling like you read my mind. Do you know 
what I am thinking?” 

“Yes, you’re thinking that you are about to set a hunted 
heretic loose on Friesland, but you are wrong. You are 
only releasing a simple servant of Jesus Christ.” 

“Be gone then,” said the prince. 
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Menno Memory #2 


“Tt’s the sheriff,” cried Anton from the barn door. 
“Sing, everyone, sing.” 

The congregation, suddenly on its feet to block the 
view of the minister, broke into song with the most 
familiar psalm, “Aus tiefer not screi ich zu dir” (“Out of the 
depth to thee I cry”). Only those near the front—the 
women sat in the center while the men stood shoulder-to- 
shoulder as protection around the outside—could see the 
drama which would become synonymous with the name 
of their minister. In his haste to leap from the impromptu 
platform—an upended hogshead of molasses—he had 
kicked in the end and sank to his knees in the sticky stuff. 
He was caught by the good sweet glue of Dutch blackstrap 
as, in a moment, his feet would be fettered by the chains 
of the law. 

Except for the courage and wit of Dutch women, 
Menno would have been led away laying a gooey trail. Two 
seized his arms and lifted him free, then looked in dismay 
at his boots and leggings. Quickly one sister stripped the 
molasses from his trousers as her hands circled his ankles, 
and a second took a great mouthful from his shoes. In a 
trice, he was licked clean as a kitten and disappeared 
through the stable amid the Frisian milk cows. 

“What sort of ritual is this?” the sheriff demanded as 
he burst through the packed crowd of singers to see the 
sticky-faced women and open barrels. 

“When we have no bread or wine, we simply have to 
make do,” said one. 

“This, too, is a feast of love,” said a second. 

“May all your children be cursed with a sweet tooth,” 
the sheriff said. 

“May it be so,” 

And it is so. 


they all replied. 


Menno Memory #3 


“The coach was full, I tell you. There was only room for 
one more so I put Gertrude inside and I climbed up with 
the driver. 

“The driver? I knew him well. I had baptized his first 
child, little Joost, when I was the village priest in Pingjum, 
and I had baptized him at Leeuwarden in the dike behind 
Cleasen’s mill a decade later. So we talked through the 
night about many things. 

“At the border, instead of the usual wave from Sergeant 
Terpstrd, there was a lowered pike and six archduke’s 
servants at law.” 

““Is Menno the Heretic in this coach?’ they asked. 

“Ulrich looked at me, shrugged his shoulders, and said 
‘Footman, find out who the passengers are.’ I climbed 
down slowly, and opened the carriage. 
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“‘Ts Menno the Heretic in here,’ I asked. “The 
archduke’s men are searching for him. Is he here?’ 

““No,’ shouted the passengers, one by one. The torch 
light of the captain of the guards flickered across their 
faces. 

““They say he’s not here,’ I said, closing the door. 

“Back in my seat beside Ulrich, I nudged him with my 
elbow. ‘I think we can go,’ I whispered. 

“He nodded to the guard, and we creaked away in the 
muddy tracks, the squeak of the stretching leather traces 
like music in our ears.” 


Menno ) Memory #4. 

“Life is full of surprises,” Menno said, “and one of the 
most puzzling to me was Hermes Backereel. 

“T met him one bleak winter day when I was the pastor 
of the small church at Wismar, the lovely little coastal 
town along the Baltic. 

“A shipload of Protestant exiles had been expelled from 
London. Queen Mary—‘Bloody Mary’ they called her— 
was unsympathetic. Searching for a friendly port, they 
visited Wismar and their ship froze in the ice. 

“The Lutheran government wanted nothing to do with 
them, so we had to act alone as a congregation, to feed 
them on board ship, then bring them ashore and find 
homes and work for the winter. 

“Which brings me to the meeting with Backereel. He 
was a minister, a leader of the refugee group, and a 
teacher by profession. We had found places for everyone 
except the children of theologian John a Lasco, my old 
partner in debate from my Emden days. An Anabaptist 
family offered their home for the winter, and it was almost 
arranged when Backereel suddenly exploded. 

“Impossible, impossible,’ he shouted. ‘John a Lasco is 
of noble birth. He is an associate with lords and princes, a 
friend of the great. It’s not fitting that his children should 
stay under the roof of a humble Mennist.’ 

““My brother Hermes,’ I said, ‘we are all children of 
God. There is no more noble birth. And many of our 
people have stood before the great of this world—on trial, 
of course—and such friendships are vastly overrated.’ 

“Peasants,” he said. ‘You’re all peasants.’ And he seized 
the children and left the room. 

“I observed, after a long silence, that we had not met 
with a plain, true, humble pilgrim of Christ.” 


Menno Memory #5 


“They shall beat their ae into plowshares,” 
Menno to his congregation, “and their staves into 


’ said 


crutches.” He lifted his crutch, its arm piece a “T,” looking 
like a Dutch bishop’s crozier. The crutch was the gift of a 
former policeman who had converted his staff to a new 
use. 

“Tt is said that no Frisian goes out at night without his 
stave in hand. Finally I’m a true Frisian, but mine is 
underarm. I ruined my hip leaping from a high window to 
escape one of these staves. Now I shall never escape it.” 

Menno limped to the horse manger, leaned his crutch 
beside him, and opened his Bible. 

“I shall read to you of Jacob, another cripple. His 
arthritis was caused by wrestling with an angel, not by 
fleeing the local police. He lived with fear, as we do, but 
he saw a ladder reaching to heaven. So may we all.” 


Menno Memory #6 


“It was a very small NO Aa of us gathered in 
a fishing boat on the Iselmeer. When we had softly sung 
our last hymn (voices carry far on the evening stillness) 
we were sailing back into port when a boat passed us a 
hairsbreadth away. In the bow, a man sat pointing at us, 
struggling mightily to speak, but mute. 

“We docked unhindered, and all blended into the press 
of people along the quay. Only later did we learn the 
truth. The boat was full of Anabaptist hunters. The man, 
although I did not recognize him, knew me well from my 
early years as a priest in Pingjum. He had volunteered to 
identify me to the bounty hunters, but could not speak. At 
the moment our boats passed, he was struck dumb. Only 
later, when we were out of reach, was his tongue loosed. 

“Perhaps, it was so with Judas, but he betrayed his 
master with a kiss. Fortunately, I was out of reach of such 
friendliness.” 


Menno Memory #7 


“I came to spy on you mae the man in the 
shadows said to Menno as he walked beside him on the 
path from the glade where the group had gathered. 

“Yes, brother,” said Menno, “and did you find what you 
came seeking?” 

“Well, I found you, which is something none of the 
other deputies had been able to do.” 

“When you found me, you found another Frisian. You 
should look higher.” 

“Judging by the price on your head, there is no one 
higher.” 


Menno chuckled. “If you turn me in, you collect once; if 
you find God, the rewards are every day.” 

Menno paused. “Here’s where I’m staying if you need 
my address. Good night.” 

The sheriff’s deputy watched him enter, then continued 
down the path. 

Inside the house, the people were pressing Menno to 
move to a safe house. 

“Oh no, I’ll stay here,” he said. “He’ll not be back.” 

“How can you be so sure? It’s your life at stake.” 

“I saw his eyes; he looked into mine. No one can kill 
another when they’ve looked them fully in the eyes. I’ve 
stood in the crowd and watched the judges, the sheriff, 
the executioners. They cannot do it. They may look at the 
accused, they may see those about to be martyred, but 
they do not see into them. This man looked for one 
moment into my soul, and I saw into his. Good night.” 


Menno Memo 


“Out of all the memories ry #O lifetime, it’s strange how 
an odd moment sticks with you,” says Gertrude to her 
friends as they grieve together. 

“We were lying on our backs between the rows of 
cabbages, and Menno and I kept silent until the last of the 
sheriff’s men had gone. Then, chuckling, we sat up and 
surveyed the field. When the warning cry had gone up 
from the men watching the barn door, we had to run for 
our lives through the stables. The barn was packed with 
worshipers, so we had more than enough time to steal 
beyond the house and hide ourselves in the kitchen 
garden before the police could push through the crowd. 

“When it is time for me to die,’ Menno said, ‘you must 
bury me here, in a cabbage patch.’ I thought of it while 
hiding here, looking at the stars overhead and hearing the 
police searching the barn and the haystacks. Lying among 
the cabbage heads is the place for long thoughts. 

“Where else could you be buried?’ I asked him. ‘No 
church yard will be open to a heretic.’ We smiled at each 
other. Being fugitives together can be good for a marriage. 

“T’ve work to do, but I’ll be back to the cabbage patch 
some day,’ said Menno. 

“Now there he is, lying between the rows again. No 
police can find him there, steal his body, and burn it in 
town. He is hidden for one last time. And none of our 
people will eat our beloved cabbage soup without giving 
thanks for Menno, too.” 


David Augsburger is professor of pastoral care and 
counseling at Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena, CA. 
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Photography by FQ/Merle Good 


Moving Toward Peace in the Middle East: 


One Palestinian Mennonite’s View 


by Elias Essa George 


Prerceratine begins when the parties involved 
acknowledge each other’s rights and forgive each 
other’s wrongs. Then they seek agreements and resolu- 
tions that might lead to security and justice for their 
peoples. Here, I write to express my feelings as a 
Palestinian Mennonite about the peacemaking between 
the Israelis and the Palestinians, and to reflect on the 
Gaza-Jericho Accord signed by their political leaders on 
September 13, 1993, and the Peace Agreement signed on 
September 28, 1995. 

We should always remember that these agreements 
will not immediately erase the fears, apprehensions, and 
frustrations which the Israelis and the Palestinians had 
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before the process of peace began. There are a complex 
of issues to be negotiated, and the emotions are high on 
both sides. 

Events are unfolding so quickly in the Middle East 
that one hardly has time to distinguish causes from 
effects. And now there are suddenly many new questions 
to be asked. For example, as a result of the shocking and 
appalling assassination of the Israeli Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin on November 4, 1995, and the suicide 
bombings which have taken many lives, one wonders: 
Will the peace process between the Israelis and the 
Palestinians continue? Will Shimon Peres, the Israeli 
Prime Minister, be able to gain the confidence of his 
people enough to deliver a final peace treaty with the 


Palestinians and other Arab nations? The shots of the 
Israeli right-wing gunman Yigal Amir and the suicide 
bombings were aimed at the peace process itself, which 
is based on the idea of “Land for Peace.” The effect is yet 
to be seen. 

Iam saddened by these deaths because, in spite of 
many avenues that exist in a democratic society for 
voicing opinion, we still witness Eee) by killing to 
what is taking place. 


What Is the Point of the Peace Agreements? 

The Gaza-Jericho Accord of 1993 allowed Palestinian 
self-rule both in the Gaza Strip (known by the 
Palestinians as Qita’ Ghazzah) and in the town of Jericho 
(Ariha) in the West Bank (known by the Palestinians as 
al-Daffah al-Gharbiyyah). Both the Gaza Strip and the 
West Bank were occupied by Israel after the Six Day War 
of 1967. They have been known since then as the 
Occupied Territories. 

The Peace Agreement of 1995 promises to expand 
Palestinian self-rule beyond Gaza and Jericho. According 
to this Agreement, Israeli troops are to withdraw from 
West Bank cities such as Nablus, Jenin, Tulkarm, 
Ramallah, and Bethlehem, as well as from hundreds of 
villages that surround these cities. This gives the PLO 
(Palestine Liberation Organization) control of about 30 
percent of the West Bank. 

When a TV reporter asked me how I 
felt about the 1993 Agreement, I said I 
was relieved and encouraged. This 
Agreement could mark the beginning of 
an end to the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
First, the PLO now recognizes Israel as 
a country, and second, the rebirth of a 
Palestinian state is now possible. 
Although I was always hoping for 
better relations between the Arabs and 
the Israelis, I didn’t expect this type of 
agreement so soon. But the Gulf War of 
1991 and the gradual collapse of 
communism in the former Soviet 
Union and the rest of Eastern Europe 
brought political change to many parts 
of the globe, including the Middle East. 
These changes shifted the momentum 
in favor of peace and helped to bring 
Palestinian, Jordanian, and Israeli 
leaders into direct negotiations. 


The Collapse of the 
Cold War Helped 


I am encouraged because the accord 
came about after the end of the Cold 
War. I realized that political equations 
and alliances in the Middle East had 
shifted drastically when I was in 
Baghdad in Iraq, witnessing the Gulf 
Crisis from November 22—December 
1, 1991, as a member of a Christian 
Peacemaker Team. 


Who could have imagined Arab countries like Saudi 
Arabia, Egypt, and Syria fighting on the side of non-Arab 
powers such as the United States, Britain, and France, 
against another Arab country—Iraq? I saw then the 
possibility of ending conflicts in the Middle East. I began 
to believe that one day there would be an end to violence 
in the Holy Land. I became convinced that the people of 
both cultures who had produced many important 
prophets would recognize again that reconciliation is 
better than confrontation. I know that the daily lives of 
these people are based on the teachings of the Torah, 
Injeel (the Bible), and the Koran, all of which emphasize 
the value of peace and the sanctity of life, and condemn 
causing injustice to others. 

I simply am glad that the Accord took place. For the 
people of the Middle East, especially the Palestinians 
who live in the Gaza Strip and the West Bank (an area of 
2,409 square miles), have suffered enough as a result of 
being occupied and being dominated by a foreign 
military power. Their social and economic conditions 
have been deteriorating. They have experienced many 
hardships because they have no infrastructure to help 
meet their daily needs. Their lives have been interrupted 
daily by the Occupier’s system of confiscation, detention, 
house arrest, curfews, school closures, imprisonment, 
and deportation. 
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| became convinced that the people of both cultures 
who had produced many important prophets 
would recognize again that reconciliation 
is better than confrontation. 


Palestinians Become Permanent Refugees 

It is no surprise that the Occupation created political 
instability and an uncertain future. As a result, 
immigration, both compulsory and voluntary, has 
become a distinctive mark of Palestinian society. 
Palestinians from religious, educational, and business 
circles, whom I met during my visit to the West Bank in 
the summer of 1991, asserted that immigration is a fact 
of life for their people. Many Palestinians from the 
Occupied Territories continue to emigrate, seeking safety 
and employment somewhere else, mainly in Western 
countries. 

The population of Palestinians in the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip is 1,700,000—only about 40 percent of the 
total number of Palestinians in the world. Those 
Palestinians who live in the mahyar or diaspora are very 
affected by their homeland politics. Most of them feel 
socially alienated, politically marginalized, and negatively 
stereotyped, even though they are law-abiding citizens in 
the countries where they reside, like Canada and the 
United States. 

Fundamentalist beliefs lead persons to conclude that 
the other side is always wrong and that there will be no 
peace without having justice for their cause. Their 
success or failure, I believe, depends on the sincerity and 
the will of both Israeli and Palestinian leaders to bring 
peace and stability in their homelands. 

It is time, I am convinced, to find a resolution, not a 
management, to the Palestinian-Israeli conflict. The no- 
peace-no-war policy and the no-annexation-no- 
withdrawal from the Occupied Territories by Israel have 
caused the Palestinians misery and suffering. I am sure 
that the Occupation has caused Israel all kinds of 
economic and psychological pressures, too. In other 
words, it has been a tragedy. 


A Dramatic Shift of Attitude 
The Preamble of the Agreement of 1993 shows that 
Rabin, Arafat, and their supporters have changed their 
way of thinking about the conflict: 
“The government of the State of Israel and 
the Palestine Liberation Organization agree 
that it is time to put an end to decades of 
confrontation and conflict, recognize their 
mutual legitimate and political rights, and 
strive to live in peaceful coexistence and 
mutual dignity and security to achieve a just, 
lasting, and comprehensive peace settlement 
and historic reconciliation through the agreed 
political process.” 
I believe this is a step forward, despite some Middle 
East experts’ critique that the Agreement is full of 
“ambiguity and vagueness.” Perhaps it is. And they are 
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right to ask: Are self-determination and Palestinian 
statehood some of these legitimate rights? Does Israel 
recognize the PLO as the representative of all 
Palestinians, or just those who live on the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip? What is going to happen to the Jewish 
settlements established on Palestinian land? What is 
going to happen to the Palestinian refugees of 1948? 

These are not inappropriate questions, but they don’t 
necessarily mean that the Accord is ambiguous and 
vague. The Accord says that it was decided to discuss 
and to negotiate these sensitive issues at a later time. 
What is important is that the Accord finally provides an 
opportunity for the two sides to meet for the same 
purpose. 

This face-to-face contact may prepare the way for 
more effective future negotiations. It might also help to 
shatter many of the myths both parties held about each 
other during the conflict. 1am sure that many myths 
began to be shattered when King Hussein of Jordan and 
President Mubarak of Egypt attended Rabin’s funeral. A 
few days later, Arafat went to Rabin’s house to offer his 
condolences to Mrs. Rabin and her family. Such a 
powerful action indicates how serious and determined 
these Arab leaders are to end the Arab-Israeli conflict. A 
new Middle East is at hand. 

Both the Israelis and the Palestinians have come a 
long way. Not long ago, both groups refused to recognize 
each other’s right to exist. I remember when Golda Meir, 
the former Israeli foreign and prime minister, was asked 
about the Palestinians, and she insisted that there was 
no such thing as a Palestinian. I remember when the 
Israelis referred to the Palestinians who continued to live 
in Israel after 1948 as the “country’s Arab inhabitants” 
or “locals.” 

I also recall hearing that one day the Arabs would 
drive Israel into the sea. Some Arabs referred to Israel as 
the “Zionist state.” Now those days are gone. I believe 
many more of the myths about the Palestinians and the 
Israelis will be destroyed. Look how many international 
myths came tumbling down in the last few years. 


Telling the Truth in Our History and Theology 

One way we could speed up the process of 
peacemaking is to encourage Israeli, Arab, Western, and 
other historians and theologians to write about and 
interpret events in the Middle East (or events in any part 
of the world) for the sake of truth, not for the service of 
someone’s propaganda, biased opinion, certain ideology, 
or specific theology. Some Middle East experts agree that 
a big part of the history of the Arab-Israeli conflict in 
general, and the Palestinian problem in particular, was 
ageravated by such distorted interpretation. 

A new literature is being developed by Israeli and 


European authors to revise the history of many issues 
related to this conflict and problem. Such revisions help 
to get rid of myths and misunderstandings. For example, 
it is absolutely a myth that the Arabs and the Jews have 
been enemies for a period of over 3000 years. There is no 
historical evidence for such a statement. 

For most of the approximately three million Arab- 
Americans, the historic handshake by Yitzhak Rabin and 
Yasir Arafat witnessed by President Clinton brought the 
same type of relief they experienced when the Oklahoma 
City bombing proved no involvement of Middle 
Easterners. At a press conference, when leaders of the 
Arab-American community appropriately condemned the 
bombing, they asked the American public to be patient 
until the government completed its investigation. They 
asked that the public ignore false reports by some 
segments of the media which indicated that Arab or 
Muslim terrorists might have done the bombing. 

One Arab-American woman interviewed on C-Span 
expressed the feelings of many Arab-Americans. She told 
about her 14-year-old daughter who ran down the steps 
in their house yelling, “Mom, Mom, it wasn’t a Middle 
Easterner who did the bombing. They arrested somebody 
who isn’t an Arab.” The young Arab-American girl 
voiced the relief felt by many American citizens who 
have committed no wrong except to be of Arab descent. 

As you see, I hope that the Peace Agreement not only 
ends a conflict, but also ends prejudice toward Arabs 
living in the West. This conflict has brought pain and 
mistreatment to Arabs, including Palestinians, wherever 
they reside. I believe, too, that the majority of Israeli 
parents welcome the end of a 48-year conflict with their 
Arab neighbors. 

The process of peace needs to be supported by all who 
wish for a just and lasting peace in the Middle East, 
American Christians and Mennonites included. Some of 
us probably don’t know how to react to peace negoti- 
ations, peace treaties, or peace conferences dealing with 
the Middle East, especially with the Palestinian-Israeli 
conflict. Why is that? It may be because of the sensitive 
issue of prophecy. Some of us may look at the 
Palestinian-Israeli conflict in terms of the “descendants 
of Isaac,” the “descendants of Ishmael,” “the Promised 
Land,” “the Chosen People,” or “Signs of the Second 
Coming of the Messiah.” 

Many of us Christians have become accustomed to 
reading biblical interpretations, rightly or wrongly, into 
almost every event that takes place in the Middle East 
between Arabs and Israelis. Many of these interpre- 
tations are based on only a few verses in the Bible. I 
believe it is appropriate to ask: What is the purpose of 
the Bible? Is it theologically right to use the Bible to 
interpret daily events and happenings? I believe that this 
Peace Agreement will not put us at odds with biblical 
prophecy or biblical teachings. The Bible blesses the 
peacemakers. We need to live what we believe. 

For these reasons I support the Peace Accord of 1993 
and the Agreement of 1995 between the Israelis and the 
Palestinians: 

1. Israel is negotiating directly with the Palestinians 
and their representatives. 


2. These agreements will enable Palestinians and 
Israelis to save many lives. 

3. Hopefully, these understandings will lead to ending 
the Israeli Occupation of the West Bank and Gaza Strip. 

4. The agreements help to “humanize” the Palestinian 
people. 

5. The agreements will create a new Middle East 
where people will cooperate to solve many urgent social 
and economic problems. 

6. The agreements renew hope in the future for 
young Israelis and Arabs in the Middle East. 

7. All of this is a triumph for the supporters of 
justice, reconciliation, and peace. 


What About Jerusalem? 
Although these agreements are full of promise, they 


leave many difficult and complicated questions: water, 
refugees, settlements, Palestinian statehood, borders, 
and, of course, the status of Jerusalem. 

Let me address only the issue of the city of Jerusalem. 
Unlike any other city, Jerusalem is unique for its 
religious and historical significance. It has a special place 
in the hearts of all monotheistic believers: Jews, 
Christians, and Muslims alike. Many holy places and 
religious shrines such as the Wailing Wall, the Church of 
the Holy Sepulcher, and al-Aqsa Mosque represent the 
religious and historical development of these people’s 
faiths and lives. For this reason, there were several 
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| hope that the Peace Agreement 
not only ends a conflict, 
but also ends prejudice 
towards Arabs living in the West. 


attempts to make Jerusalem an international city during 
the period of the British Mandate in Palestine (1921- 
1947), in order to prevent one group from possessing it. 

To understand this situation, keep in mind that when 
it comes to the issue of Jerusalem, Israel is dealing not 
only with the Arab countries of Jordan, Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia, and Morocco. It is dealing also with non-Arab 
Muslim countries such as Pakistan, Turkey, Indonesia, 
and Afghanistan. For it is true that all Arabs, except 
three to five percent, are Muslims, but not all Muslims 
are Arabs. More Muslims live outside the Middle East 
than live in it. Because of this fact, most countries, 
including the United States and Canada, have kept their 
embassies in the city of Tel-Aviv/Yafo ever since the Six 
Day War in 1967 to avoid being part of an international 
controversy that might alienate the governments of those 
Muslim countries. 

Finally, if I had a chance as a Palestinian-American 
Mennonite to talk to Peres and Arafat, I would suggest: 

1. Use your historical experiences of the Holocaust 
and Occupation to direct you not to victimize others in 
the future or to lead you to “the privatization of pain.” 

Instead, you must condemn any system that brings 
pain, torture, or dehumanization to any ethnic group. 
Feel the pain of others, and extend your hands to help 
those who are victims of aggression such as the Kurds, 
the Armenians, the Bosnians, the Chechnys, the Tutsis 
and other such groups in the world. 

2. Teach your citizens that, “Human beings must limit 
the claims of their own uniqueness or distinctiveness in 
order to accommodate themselves to the right of others 
to live, side by side, with themselves” (Rosemary 
Radford Reuther and Herman J. Reuther, The Wrath of 
Jonah—The Crisis of Religious Nationalism in the Israeli- 
Palestinian Conflict). 

3. Inspire your people to look to the future instead of 
looking to the past. History should be a source of exhila- 
ration and hope, not discouragement and despair. 
Remember that people make history, but history 
influences people. Therefore, encourage your people to 
make a “good” history so that it can positively influence 
future generations. 

4. Lead your people to join in building their societies 
by empowering them with representative institutions 
based on their will. Such participation may prepare them 
for the challenges of the twenty-first century. Keep in 
mind that this task is more difficult than your task of 
mobilization during the years of conflict. 

5. Allow personal liberties for the men and women of 
your countries, and protect their civil liberties, regardless 
of their political, religious, and social views. Give them 
room to criticize and to evaluate the agenda and the 
performance of their governments. 
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6. Persuade your people to accept the fact that Israel 
and Palestine are parts of our global village. A civilized 
world will not survive without international laws where 
the strong protect the weak, the rich assist the poor, and 
the independence and dignity of all nations are 
respected. 

7. Make plans to show your constituents that the city 
of Jerusalem can be shared by Jews, Christians, and 
Muslims. Work hard to make it a city of real 
shalom/salam/peace. 

8. Bring about cultural programs that may help to de- 
politicize or to de-Zionize your states. There is an urgent 
need to create new landscapes where your people may 
plant seeds of prosperity and progress in the Middle 
East. Consequently, the harvest will be full 
ephahs/quphahs (baskets) of justice and peace, celebrated 
by your people. 


Build Trust, Build Respect 

In conclusion, I believe that the Palestinians and some 
Israelis have suffered enough during the last 48 years. 
These people have expressed that they are ready to 
recognize each other and to live peacefully with mutual 
dignity. Iam sure that critics of the Accord will find that 
better understanding and more cooperation will 
gradually correct those parts that seemed to them 
ambiguous or vague. 

Iam hoping that the Accord will strengthen the 
confidence of my fellow Arab-Americans. I also hope that 
new generations of Arab-Americans will build on what 
exists of goodwill and cooperation with the Jewish- 
American community and other American communities. 
I hope, too, that Arab-Americans will have the 
opportunity to participate fully in all aspects of this 
society and to be what they want to be, regardless of the 
political situation in their homeland. 

The Arab and Israeli mothers and fathers are happier 
today because of this Peace Accord. It is the duty of the 
older generation to prepare the path of peace for their 
younger generation. Young people need to see that, in 
spite of pain, we must forgive each other so that the 
violence will end. 


Elias Essa George was born in Lydda, Palestine and grew up 
in Amman, Jordan. He came to the United States in 1967. He 
and his family live in Landisville, Pennsylvania. He teaches 
Social Studies in a public junior high school in Lancaster. 


A WELL-KEPT SECRET 


A visitor to the Big Apple gets to see the residents’ core of kindness 


I spend a couple of days in New 
York City once or twice a year when 
returning a busload of Fresh Air Fund 
children who have vacationed in our 
community. Occasionally my husband 
accompanies me, and we stock up on 
favorite foods and visit museums. A 
happy observation I’ve made about 
New Yorkers over the years is that 
they’re not nearly as rude as the rest 
of America thinks they are. Except 
when they stare. 

Whenever I arrive in New York, it 
takes a few moments to adjust to 
people gaping at me. “Is my slip 
showing? Is my hair coming down? 


by Bonnie Hellum Brechbill 


What is everybody looking at? Oh, yeah. 
New Yorkers think we look odd.” For 
religious reasons, I wear a veil on my 
head, a long pleated dress, and no 
jewelry. My husband wears dark 
clothing, a black hat, and a beard 
without a mustache. Pardon my 
bluntness, but we think some New 
Yorkers look a lot weirder than we do. 
We’ve seen a guy with a Liberty dime 
wedged in his ear canal, someone with 
an earring in his nipple, and people 
with orange and/or blue hair. 

The only person who has ever been 
verbally impolite to me in New York, 
though, was a bag lady in the Port 


Bonnie Hellum Brechbill at home on the farm. 


Authority bus terminal. I tried to give 
her a cup of freshly squeezed orange 
juice, a drink I consider a fabulous 
treat. She refused it most ungraciously 
and demanded 50 cents for a cup of 
coffee. 

Apart from that, I feel like royalty 
when I’m in New York. I’ve been 
stopped on the street, welcomed to 
the city, and wished a pleasant stay. A 
Jewish fabric merchant gave me an 
umbrella when a summer rainstorm 
began while I was in his shop. New 
Yorkers have held doors for me and 
have explained, unasked, the exact- 
change policy of buses. 

I have seen some New Yorkers be 
horrifically uncivil to their own kind, 
though. They yell and barge ahead of 
each other in the subway. In perhaps 
the most embarrassing display, I saw 
grown women kicking each other to 
get onto a crowded elevator in an 
upscale department store. 

Once, I was staying in the city a few 
days longer than my husband, 
Dwaine. When the time came for him 
to head back to the farm, I put him on 
a bus in the east 90s with orders to 
get off at Penn Station. Somewhere in 
the mid-60s, he realized that I’d 
neglected to tell him the street where 
the station is located. (The man can 
find a wandering heifer across three 
miles of farm fields, but he has 
absolutely no sense of Big Apple 
geography.) Fearing he’d miss his 
train, he inquired of several white- 
haired ladies sitting across from him, 
“Can any of you ladies tell me when to 
get off for Penn Station?” The rest of 
his ride consisted of a street-by-street 
account of the bus’s location and 
estimates of its arrival time at the 
station. 
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Although I am not nearly as 
directionally challenged as my 
husband, I’ve had some uneasiness. 
Last summer, I hopped on a bus at the 
stop where I always get a bus back to 
the hotel. Unbelievably, this bus 
immediately made a left turn and 
headed over the Queensboro Bridge. I 
don’t strike up conversations with 
strangers, but I had to get off the bus 
before it took me further into 
unfamiliar territory. (I have no trouble 
zipping around Manhattan, but I’d 
need a police escort to find my way 
out of Queens.) I timidly told the 
driver my dilemma, and, God bless 
him, he stopped the bus. He and a 
passenger pointed out the subway 
station and told me which line to take 
to get back to Eighth Avenue. 

Along with kind assistance, many 
New Yorkers display great curiosity 
about us and, in their forthright 
manner, ask us whatever they want to 
know. I’m a bit hesitant in answering. 
I see strangers as potential muggers. 
Dwaine, however, will talk to 
anyone—a gang member, an inside 
trader, a transient, a lawyer. A 
businessman stopped him on Fifth 
Avenue once and said, “I’ll give you 
five minutes. Tell me what you 
believe.” Dwaine did, the man nodded 
and walked away. Efficient, these New 
Yorkers. 

We’ve been asked countless times if 
we’re AY-mish people from LAN-cas- 
ter. The correct pronunciation is AH- 
mish from LANK-as-ter, and we’re 
neither, but that’s close. We’re Old 
Order River Brethren—a much smaller 
sect with similar beliefs—living near 
Chambersburg, 80 miles west of 
Lancaster. (You’ve never heard of us 
because the tourist industry has no 
idea we exist, for which we are 
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The author’s husband and daughter, Dwaine and Crystal Brechbill. 


exceedingly grateful.) 

Even with our careful explanations, 
some people still don’t get it. I’ve lost 
track of the number of people who’ve 
asked me if I’ve seen the movie 
“Witness,” and if it was authentic. 
Sometimes, the people who ask have 
just finished enthusing over what they 
think is my “Little House on the 
Prairie” lifestyle. I’ve never figured out 
how they make the leap from log cabin 
(which I don’t live in) to movie 
theater (which I don’t go to). 

For the record: I have not seen 
“Witness,” I do know that it was 
filmed in Lancaster County, so we 
assume the scenery is authentic. I’ve 
already had the bawdy parts of the 
movie recounted to me by people 
whose motives I can’t fathom, so 
please spare me. 

One autumn, an obviously 
intelligent, well-educated woman 
struck up a conversation with Dwaine. 
After inquiring about several aspects 
of our lives, she asked, “And do you 
believe that the earth is flat?” As our 
reason for visiting was to see the 
Columbus Day parade, we laughed 
about that one for a long time. 

On another occasion, a shoe 
salesman, who was supposedly paying 
attention to my wide feet, got talking 
to Dwaine. “Do your cows have to be 
milked every day?” he asked. “Twice 


every day,” Dwaine replied. If I hadn’t 
been so wrapped up in my shoe 
problem, I’d have added, “That means 
Sundays, birthdays, and school- 
concert days. Meditate on that the 
next time you think the price of milk, 
cheese, or ice cream is too high.” 

I try not to mind the questions, 
because most of them are sincere. 
New Yorkers do seem to recognize us 
as representing a religion. Although 
I’ve been mistaken for a nun or a 
Quaker, at least they’ve got me in the 
right category. What is not readily 
apparent to us is what a guy with a 
dime in his ear represents. It’s all part 
of the charm of New York, I guess. 

If any New Yorkers come to 
Pennsylvania and visit Chambersburg, 
we'll try to be as kind and hospitable 
to them as they’ve been to us. And we 
promise not to stare. 


Bonnie Hellum Brechbill is the author of 
this "My Turn" column which appeared in 
Newsweek in the February 20, 1995 
issue. 

She is also the author of Summer 
Days with Kate and Lena, a book for 
7-11-year-old readers, scheduled for release 
by Good Books. 


From Newsweek, February 20, 1995, Newsweek, 
Inc. All rights reserved. Used by permission. 


HOW RACIST ARE WE? 


The Story of Racism and the Effort to Resist It in the Anabaptist Tradition 


by James Samuel Logan 


The peace church 
must confess that, 


I was born the second child of an 
unmarried teenage mother who, by 
the time she was 27, had conceived 
seven children by three different men. 
There was much misery for my 
mother and her children, and there 
was much love, compassion, and 
commitment, as well. My mother, to 
this very day, continues to teach me 
much about life. I respect her and 
love her dearly. 

I believe that my mother and the 
births of her children will shatter 
many myths and images. While my 
mother did not conceive her children 
within the mythologically perfect 
two-parent, 2.5 children, all- 
American “Dream Team” family, she 
is as committed as any parent to 
nurturing and guiding her children 
along the path of self-dignity and self- 
worth. 

One of the key lessons I learned 
from my mother can be summed up 
in the words of the existentialist 
writer/philosopher Albert Camus: 

Poverty was not a calamity for me. 

It was always balanced by the 
richness of light .. . 
circumstances helped me. 

To correct a natural indifference I was 

placed halfway 
between 
misery and the sun. 

Misery kept me from believing that all was 

well under the sun, and 


the sun taught me that history wasn’t everything. 


—De LEnverset l’endsoit 

My four sisters, two brothers, and I grew up with my 
mother in Harlem and the South Bronx in New York City. 
From about the ages of eight to 17, I attended Camp 
Deerpark, which is owned and operated by the New York 
City Mennonite churches. This and other church-related 
experiences acquainted me with various peace church 
agencies. 

In general, I have been influenced, burdened, helped, 


although 
it has accomplished 
much that it can 
be proud of, 
when it comes 
to dealing forthrightly 
with the racism 
of its church institutions, 
it has too often 
hindered where it might 
have helped 
and been evasive 
when it was morally 
bound 
to be forthright. 


and hindered by people who are 
rooted deeply within the Anabaptist 
religious tradition. Much of this 
interaction took place in and around 
Glad Tidings Mennonite Church in 
the Bronx, and at Seventh Avenue 
Mennonite Church in Harlem. 

Inside the Anabaptist tradition I 
was affected by the words and the 
writings of educators Hubert Brown 
and Zenebe Abebe, Spanish historian 
Rafael Falcon, theologian Jose Ortiz, 
Old Testament scholar Wilma Bailey, 
biologist and bishop Monroe Yoder, 
New Testament scholar Gertrude 
Roten, and historian C.J. Dyck. These 
elders of our faith tradition and 
others helped me see clearly that the 
story of the African American 
experience in North America is also a 
part of the peace church experience. 


The Peace Church’s Ambivalence 

Black Africans first “arrived” in the 
colonies in 1619. They “arrived” from 
the West Indies at Jamestown, 
Virginia, on a Dutch ship named Jesus. 
In 1688, 69 years after the landing of 
Jesus, the peace church, or some portion of it, first went on 
record as being opposed to slavery. 

While it is clear to me that some portions of the peace 
church have historically become increasingly conscious 
and concerned about racism, I contend that our beloved 
Anabaptist community has more often than not quietly 
acquiesced to the racism of the surrounding culture and, 
therefore, participated in it. 

The peace church legacy on racism in the U.S.—from the 
start—has been an ambivalent one. For example, in this 
century, a group of congregations now known as 
Allegheny Mennonite Conference courageously passed a 
strong resolution against the Ku Klux Klan in 1924 
because of the group’s discrimination against “Jews, 
Catholics and [African Americans].” In that same year, 
however, another district conference encouraged 
establishing separate congregations for African Americans 
and cautioned against “close social relations” or 
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have been 


intermarriage (Dyck). It is this 
latter view, in various manifes- 
tations, which guides the core 
masses in today’s peace churches, 
at least as I interpret its history. 

I am continually and critically 
affected by a whole historical 
legacy of racism and a multitude of 
influences other than those of the 
Anabaptist peace churches. 
Because of these other forces, the 
peace church must seek to create a 
much closer approximation of the 
kingdom of God on earth. 

For example, we who call 
ourselves the peace church in the 
U.S. must continue (and in too 
many cases begin) to examine the 


influenced, 
burdened, 
helped, 
and 
hindered 
by people 
who are 
rooted deeply 
within the 
Anabaptist 


on the basis of race, even though the 
church declares its mission as one which 
seeks to demonstrate God’s love to all. 

Many people want to believe that we 
can respond to the human condition of 
brokenness in the peace church, but 
entirely divorced from the historical 
reality of racism as a serious and 
ongoing human tragedy. I am 
disheartened to see, in stark detail, how 
soon and how utterly often we forget— 
or ignore—our church and nation’s 
history. 

We forget why Martin Luther King, Jr. 
wrote “Why We Can’t Wait” in 1964. 
We forget about the life and times of 
Fannie Lou Hammer in the middle part 
of this century. We forget why Langston 


African American historical religious Hughes wrote about “The Ways of 
resistance to the American ne White Folks” in 1933. We forget about 
nightmare and the African tradition. preachers like Amanda Berry Smith and 


American contribution to the so- 

called “American Dream.” The 

peace church must engage itself in serious dialogue with 
resistance traditions, just like the ones embodied 
vicariously in the lives and deaths of Malcolm X and 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Malcolm X and Martin King, along 
with many other men and women, represent a blood 
sacrifice for the salvation of a nation that still, in great 
measure, refuses to be redeemed. 


Our Collusion with Racism 

Indeed, if we are to find the truth so often buried 
beneath the untruth, we must create new models of 
community. We must “cultivate” the kinds of children, 
men, and women who can live new models of 
servanthood and love in the name of Christ. 

I am speaking of the kinds of models that question our 
peace church’s silent assumption about race—as well as 
class and gender. I am talking about the kind of church 
community that will foster a “Christ-like” integrity which 
would challenge us to question and to interrogate our 
greatest icons and our most revered traditions. It also is 
my hope that we would emphasize the importance of 
caring critique and compassionate critique. 

It will be crucial for the peace church to acknowledge 
its historical collusion in the sin of racism, and then to do 
something redemptive and sacrificial and reconciling and 
prophetic about it. The peace church must confess that, 
although it has accomplished much that it can be proud 
of, when it comes to dealing forthrightly with the racism 
of its church institutions, it has too often hindered where 
it might have helped and been evasive when it was 
morally bound to be forthright. In many instances church 
institutions continue to separate peace church believers 
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justice advocates like Sojourner Truth. 

We forget the struggles of James Lark, 
the first African American bishop in the Mennonite 
Church. 

We forget about the suffering of the early Anabaptist 
believers in Zurich, Switzerland, South Germany, Russia, 
and elsewhere. I see people like Hipplysus Eberle and 
Felix Manz, as well as other women and men in the early 
Anabaptist tradition, as struggling ‘til the death for a 
believers church faith perspective, which, at its very best, 
stands “neck and neck” with the struggle of those named 
and unnamed radiantly dark African faces, which swung 
grotesquely from the trees of the American democratic 
contradiction. I speak of those very same faces and 
burning flesh that Billie Holliday sang so eloquently about 
in her melancholy anthem “Strange Fruit.” 

In general, those representing dominant power within 
today’s Anabaptist peace church too often forget about 
the loving, suffering, and triumphant Christ of history. As 
a collective group, today’s peace church tends to forget 
(or pretends to forget) that a move to include the gifts of 
all peace church members, regardless of their race or 
ethnicity, is not a struggle which is happening for the first 
time in our church’s history. Our current struggles do not 
exist in some kind of metaphysical vacuum, detached 
from the ways we live our lives in our church structures 
and communities. 


Beyond Good Intentions 

To say it more plainly—with nothing but love and a 
deep sense of sorrow—most European American 
Anabaptists generally seem not to care about making 
serious and lasting mutually empowering and vulnerable 
connections with the diverse cultures, traditions and 
histories of our current church structure in North 


America. Furthermore, they do not 
seem to care, beyond merely good 
intentions, about having critical 
masses of “other than white folks” as 
friends, acquaintances, and colleagues 
in their daily lives. We, the peace - 
church, must learn to respond to our 
own devastating legacy of non- 


We, 
the peace church, 
must respond 
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devastating legacy 
of non-inclusivenes 
with 


name of Christ, we wish to be a 
meaningful presence in the face of 
our increasing national nihilism and 
xenophobia, we must, with fear and 
trembling, as historian Vincent 
Harding tried to tell the peace church 
in 1967, be willing to “be driven 
beyond all limits of physical and 


inclusiveness with the same vigor of 
attitude and deliberate spiritual 
fortitude that we used to face 
Hurricane Andrew, and the Midwest 
floods, and the misery of Rwanda. 

If we as a people can begin (or 
continue) to enter into situations and 
communities that are multi-racial and 
multi-ethnic, we might be better 
prepared to understand words like 
these from Professor Charles 
Lawrence in the Stanford Law Review: 

“Racism in America is much more 
complex than either the conscious 
conspiracy of a power elite or the 
simple delusion of a few ignorant bigots. It is part of our 
common historical experience and, therefore, a part of our 
culture. [Racism continues to arise] from the assumptions 
we have learned to make about the world, ourselves, and 
others, as well as from the patterns of our [most] 
fundamental social activities.” 

Like when we go to church on Sunday morning. 


Let Us Learn... 

It is tragic that for African Americans, the historical 
public meaning of Christianity in the U.S. justified, among 
other atrocities, bringing our foreparents as human cargo 
from the shores of Mother Africa on ships with strange 
sounding names, such as Gift of God, Integrity, and John the 
Baptist. 

This brand of Christianity cannot be tolerated in the 
peace church today. As historian Vincent Harding once 
said, “Let us learn to listen and act upon some of the 
points of view of women and men who have heard vaguely 
that we, [the peace church], have a witness concerning 
peace and reconciliation”; then we might truly represent 
the poor in spirit, the ones who mourn, the meek, the 
ones who hunger and thirst after righteousness, the 
merciful, the pure in heart, the peacemakers, and the 
one(s) persecuted for righteousness sake. 

There is a pervasive spiritual impoverishment which 
grows daily in America. Increasingly we are witnessing the 
collapse of spiritual communities—the kinds of 
communities which help people love themselves and 
others; the kinds of communities which help families and 
neighborhoods face despair, disease, and life and death 
with love, dignity, commitment, and decency. If, in the 
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the Midwest floods, 
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intellectual and spiritual safety that 
we know nov; then the anointing 
may come. Then the broken victims 
will leap for joy at our appearance, 
and the humiliated will sing a song of 
praise” (Eighth Mennonite World 
Conference, Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands). 

Let us learn to live in community 
with those we consider to be the so- 
called “other”; let us learn to make an 
understanding of diverse histories, 
cultures, and experiences crucial to 
our faith perspective and to our very 
development as human beings. Let us 
interact with one another as wine, old and mature, and as 
bread, freshly baked. Then, come Sunday, we might 
represent a true communion. 


James Logan is coordinator for Community Ministries for 
Mennonite Central Committee, U.S. This plenary lecture was 
originally delivered at “A Gathering for Those Seeking to 
Challenge Racism in the Anabaptist Community,” March 4, 

1995. It first appeared in print in Urban Connections, an inter- 
Anabaptist urban newsletter. Reprinted by permission of James 
Logan. 
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EXPRESSIONS IN MUSIC 


Just Go and [Do It]— 


On Producing a CD 
by Carol Ann Weaver 


It was that eccentric Canadian pianist Glenn Gould 
whose song put a bug in my teenage ear—“So you want to 
write a fugue . . . just go and write one.” Using baroque 
style, Gould explains the process of fugal writing in this 
rare vocal composition. Every time I’ve wanted to do some- 
thing ambitious, I’ve remembered his advice, “Just go and 
[do it].” 

This time it’s producing my first solo CD, a dream that 
has haunted me since vinyl days. Using Gould’s text as 
Bible, I don’t remember him saying, “First go out and find a 
sponsor” or “Get signed on by a major label.” When stu- 
dents give me copies of their rock band CDs, they’ve “just 
[gone] and [done it],” so why can’t I? 

From the frolic of a Canadian otter to the barking of a 
Kenyan Luo dog, the music of this CD spans eight years and 
two continents—1988 to 1996—from Canada to Africa and 
back again. But the streams of this music have been in place 
much longer and travel much further. Included are two 
African-inspired pieces—Rites of Africa (1994) and Daughter 
of Olapa (1993) which incorporate various streams and leg- 
ends during and after our African stay 1992-93—and two 
Canadian pieces—Otter Frolic (1988) and Out of the Quiet: 
Four Songs for Soprano and Piano with poetry by Di Brandt 
(1995), dealing with natural images and personal themes. 

In Zimbabwe, standing by the driving currents of the 
Zambezi River as it flows into the majestic Victoria Falls, I 
heard Lyle comment, “Many streams in this river,” and I 
knew the music I had come to Africa to write was already 
started. I had wanted to return to this land I had visited in 
my 20s—a land that has stayed in my blood. I wanted to 
hear its music, feel its pulse, listen to its stories, play music 
with Africans, pay my respects. 

The history of musical dialogue from Africa to North 
America began as early as 1619 when the first Africans 
were brought as slaves to the southern “colonies.” For 
some 300 years we tried to keep them quiet, took away 
their drums, prohibited them from meeting in groups, 
banned their dances, disrupted their families. But their 
dance came back in the syncopation of the spirituals, drums 
in the left hand of the ragtime pianists, stories in the blues 
and work songs, communal spirit in jazz improvisations, 
energy in rock music, and political voice in funk, rap, and 
hip-hop. 

So it is only natural that we Westerners delve into the 
origins of African music. In fact, this stream of merging cul- 
tures produces a new musical fusion which has its own 
integrity. When Cameroonian composer Manu Dibango 
does his own version of Peter Gabriel’s “Biko,” we know 
we’ve come full circle. Or when American gospel songs 
taken to Kenya by well-meaning Mennonite missionaries in 
the ’40s and ’50s emerge in the ’90s with mixed meter and 
a bounce all their own, we have come even fuller circle. 

When Canadian poet Di Brandt hails a roomful of “So 


Many Ancestors” and addresses her grandmother in “Jazz 


Pome,” I find myself traveling to distant times and places, 
literally coming “out of the quiet.” And when the resur- 
rected Wanjiru (from an ancient Kenyan Kikuyu legend) 
provides food and water for all her descendants in 
“Daughter of Olapa,” I feel the streams traveling forward in 
time and place to meet us all. 

While canoeing Erables Lake in Algonquin Park, 
Northern Ontario, and encountering five frolicking otters, | 
knew they had already started composing music for me. I 
just had to follow. 

So thank you, Glenn Gould, for saying to voices in a 
fugue (and streams on this CD), “Just go and [do it].” 


Carol Ann Weaver is a pianist, composer, and teacher of 
music at Conrad Grebel College, Waterloo, Ontario. 


CD now available from 


FQ Reader’s Book Service 


DAUGHTER OF OLAPA 


he \/usic of Carol Ann \veaver 


SS ta = Scunstotmsscies aes H 2 
fe Trio & 
singers Margaret Elligsen Hull & Nancy DeLong 


4 chamber and vocal pieces, including: 
¢ Daughter of Olapa, based on African women’s legends, 
and 
* four songs from Quietly Landed? with text by Di Brandt 
* artwork by Judith A. Lehman 
Price: $15.00 U.S. or $18.00 Canada 


Shipping and Handling (add 10%, $2.50 minimum) 
Order this CD by using the FQ Readers’ Book Service on page 31! 
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A VISUAL FEAST 


14 


Tue PEOPLE’S PLACE GatLery 


If you would like to see a cross-sec- 
tion of some of the finest work being 
done by Mennonite-related artists, 
just write to us for the 15-minute 
slide presentation called “Art 95.” 
This is a service provided free of 
charge by our Gallery. The artists 
represented in “Art 95” are: 


Chad Friesen 
Barbara Fast 
Eva Beidler 
Jewell Gross Brenneman 
Kristin Diener 
Ray Dirks 
Helene Dyck 
Ceci Good 
Esther Graber 
Gordon Groff 
Rodney Harder 
Marie Harnish 
Anneke Herrold 
David Peter Hunsberger 
Juanita Kauffman 
Steven Kennel 
Manford Kilmer 
David Kreider 
Lisa Snow Lady 
Dick Lehman 
Naomi Limont 
Greg Luginbuhl 
Kelvin Mack 
Renny Magill 
Velma Magill 
Dennis Maust 
Carolyn Miller 
Stan Miller 
J. Philip Newswanger 
Kristin Nolan 
Marilyn Nolt 
Dawn Ranck 
Arlie Regier 
Grace Rempel 
Sandy Zeiset Richardson 
Rebecca Thut Witmer 
Erma Martin Yost 


YES, please send me reservation 
information for the 15-minute slide 
presentation “Art '95.” 


Name 
Address 

City 
State/Province 
Postal Code 
Phone Number 


(Mail this coupon to The People’s 
Place Gallery, 3519 Old Philadelphia 
Pike, Intercourse, PA 17534.) 
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AMERICANS ABROAD ___. 


Baptism by (Re) Immersion 
by James and Jeanette Krabill 


We all know about baptism. It has 
been central to Christian faith and 
practice since early church days. 

Baptism, as a Christian “rite of initi- 
ation,” holds many meanings to 
believers. It is “new birth” (John 3:5), 
“sins washed away” (I Cor. 6:11), “par- 
ticipation in Christ’s death and 
resurrection” (Rom. 6:3-5), and much 
more. 

African theologian, Emmanuel A. 
Obeng, writing recently in Africa 
Theological Journal (Vol. 21, 1992), 
affirms wholeheartedly these defini- 
tions. But, in addition, he believes that 
baptism could hold out even more 
hope to Africans if presented as “pro- 
tection”—protection, particularly for 
small children, from the attacks of evil 
forces. 

Obeng’s argument goes as follows: 
Christians in every African village 
believe in the power of witchcraft and 
can tell innumerable stories about its 
use, especially in the killing of children. 
It is common to see children with 
charms around their necks or incisions 
made on the body into which herbal 
medicines have been rubbed to ward 
off the power of evil. The dilemma of 
African Christian parents is how to 
protect their children against evil 
forces. 

Some Christians, notes Obeng, have 
turned to traditional specialists for 
such services. But the church must 
help Africans by encouraging infant 
baptism. To baptize into the name means 
to baptize into the protection, possession, 
and blessing of the Godhead. It is only 
proper to extend this protection to chil- 
dren by having them baptized into the 
fold. Their baptism would, in addition, 
remove the psychological turmoil to 
which their parents are constantly sub- 
jected. 

Now this kind of logic seems strange 
indeed to those of us in the Anabaptist 
tradition for whom baptism is viewed 
as a “symbolic act”—no protective 
powers promised or guaranteed—to be 
administered only to adult believers 
upon confession of faith. 

What a surprise, then, to discover 
that our 16th century spiritual ances- 
tors would have understood with great 


ease Brother Obeng’s line of reasoning 
and no doubt struggled with this issue 
more intensely than any of us today 
can even begin to imagine. 

Western Europe on the eve of the 
Reformation was, in fact, consumed 
with a witch-hunting frenzy, destined 
to reach its peak between 1560 and 
1635. Germany in particular had 
become a land of massive, chain reac- 
tion trials, fueled in part by Luther’s 
inflammatory counsel: “I would have 
no pity on these witches; I would burn 
them all.” Europe tried to do just that, 
executing an estimated 100,000 
witches in the two centuries to follow. 

Among the most common of accusa- 
tions leveled at witches during this 
period was that they indulged in canni- 
balistic feasts of unbaptized babies. 
One witch in Switzerland—convicted at 
roughly the same time Conrad Grebel 
was amazingly deciding against the bap- 
tism of his eight-day-old daughter!— 
confessed to the following: “We 
witches set our snares chiefly for 
unbaptized children. . .and with our 
spells kill them in their cradles. Then 
we secretly take them from their graves 
and cook them in a cauldron until the 
whole flesh comes away from the bones 
to make a soup easy for drinking.” 

It hasn’t yet occurred to most of us 
that theological discussions in today’s 
Anabaptist family might just become 
more interesting as our borders expand 
to include people from around the 
globe. Over one-fifth of our family is 
already African. This could even get 
exciting. Who knows? Maybe, in 
searching for answers to new ques- 
tions, we’ll need to reread the Bible? 
Or reexamine our history? Or re- 
immerse ourselves in the true meaning 
of baptism? Let’s prepare for a plunge. 
The healing waters will refresh us. And 
perhaps even bring us back as a people 
“from death to resurrection and new- 
ness of life.” 


James and Jeanette Krabill 
live with their three 
children, Matthew, 
Elisabeth, and Marie-Laure 


yin Abidjan, Ivory Coast. 


PUBLISHING NOTES 


* In late 1995 the Canadian poet, Di 
Brandt, released her fourth collection 
of poetry, Jerusalem, beloved. Written 
after a 1991 tour of Israel and occupied 
Palestine, it was nominated for the 
Governor General’s Award. Published 
by Turnstone Press. 


¢ James Krabill, FQ columnist and 
West Africa administrator for 
Mennonite Board of Missions, is 
currently working on three books 
about the church in West Africa. 
Recounting God’s Mighty Acts in Africa 
resulted from Krabill’s awareness of 
the lack of material, particularly in 
French, on West African church 
history. The Hymnody of the Harrist 
Church Among the Dida of South- 
Central Ivory Coast (1913-1949) is his 
doctoral thesis. Krabill believes the 
hymns provide a “window into the 
thought and faith of an African 
church.” He is also editing a collection 
of papers presented in the winter of 
1994-95 at a conference in Accra, 
Ghana, which brought together various 
mission agencies and the leaders of 
African Independent Churches. 


¢ Bridging Troubled Waters: The 
Mennonite Brethren at Mid-Twentieth 
Century is a collection of essays and 
autobiographies edited by Paul 
Toews. Published by Kindred 
Productions, Winnipeg, Manitoba, and 
Hillsboro, Kansas, the book examines 
the Mennonite Brethren Church in 
North America from 1940 to 1960. 
Essays focus on the changing political 
and economic views among the 
Mennonite Brethren. The autobi- 
ographies are written by David Ewert, 
Waldo Hiebert, and J. B. Toews. 


¢ Early Anabaptist writings are 
featured in Spiritual Life in Anabaptism 
by Cornelius J. Dyck. Available from 


Herald Press, the book highlights 
writings on faith and its relation to 
prayer, Bible reading, and church 
involvement. Includes works by 
Balthasar Hubmaier, Pilgram Marpeck, 
and Menno Simons. 


* The Second Coming of Yeeat Shpanst 
is Armin Wiebe’s third comic novel. 
Set in a rural Low German Mennonite 
community, this political satire takes a 
bizarre view of Canadian politics. 
Published by Turnstone Press, it 
includes a Low German glossary. 


¢ Faith and Life Press, Newton, 
Kansas, and Winnipeg, Manitoba, has 
published When It Hurts to Love by 
Kathleen Kern. It is a collection of 40 
meditations and reflections for those 
who turn to the Bible during difficult 
times in their lives. 


poems by Jeff Gundy 


* Two new books by Jeff Gundy have 
been published. The Cleveland State 
University Poetry Center published 
Flatlands, a collection of poems which 
reflect Gundy’s upbringing on the 
flatlands of central Illinois. The 
University of Illinois Press published 
Illinois: A Community of Memory, a 
book of creative non-fiction, featuring 
the many voices of Gundy’s Amish and 
Mennonite forebears. 


* Runaway Buggy by Carol Duerksen 
and Maynard Knepp is a short novel 
about a 16-year-old Amish boy. Knepp 
grew up Amish near Yoder, Kansas, 
and provided the inspiration and 
information for this husband-and-wife 
team effort. Published by WillowSpring 
Downs, Hillsboro, Kansas. 


¢ Translated from German to English 
by Hermina Joldersma and Peter J. 
Dyck, Am Trakt by Johannes J. Dyck 
was published jointly by Canadian 
Mennonite Bible College and Manitoba 


Mennonite Historical Society as one of 
the Echo Historical Series works. The 
larger part of the book is based on a 
1922 study “The Mennonites of the 
Koppental District in the Region of the 
Volga Germans” by W.E. Surukin, a 
Russian scholar and writer. Am Trakt 
presents the history of one Mennonite 
colony—the Trakt settlement in 
Central Asia—and puts their story in 
the larger context of the development 
of Russian agriculture. The English 
translation also includes selected 
excerpts from the diaries of Johannes 
D. Dyck, father of Johannes J. Dyck 
and grandfather of Peter J. Dyck. 


* The Birth of Liberal Guilt in the 
English Novel by Daniel Born explores 
the concept of liberal guilt as it first 
developed in British political and 
literary culture between the late 
Romantic period and World War I. 
Born, who is of Mennonite Brethren 
background, examines the works of the 
major novelists of the time—including 
Dickens, Eliot, Conrad, Forster, and 
Wells. Published by The University of 
North Carolina Press. 


* The Center for Mennonite Brethren 
Studies, Fresno. California, has 
published Mennonite Idealism and 
Higher Education by Paul Toews.This 
is the 30-year history of the idea which 
shaped the founding and subsequent 
day-to-day operation of Fresno Pacific 
College. 


¢ The Sonnenberg, Ohio, Mennonite 
settlement is featured in Decorative 
Arts of Ohio’s Sonnenberg Mennonites 
by Stanley A. Kaufman, Paul G. 
Locher, and Joseph W. Irvin. 
Architecture, furniture, quilts, fraktur, 
and other material arts are presented in 
this volume about a once largely self- 
contained rural community. Published 
by the Kidron Community Historical 
Society, Kidron, Ohio. 


* God’s Family by Eve MacMaster will 
be translated into Russian and 
published by a secular Russian press. It 
is the first of eight Old Testament 
books in the Story Bible Series published 
by Herald Press. 


¢ Emanuel Hertzler has compiled a 
new historical volume entitled The 
Other Hertzler-Hartzlers. Published by 
Masthof Press, Elverson, Pennsylvania, 
it chronicles the family of Johannes 
Hertzler from Eppstein, Germany. 
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MENNONITE BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Godward: Personal Stories of Grace, edited by Ted Koontz. Herald 
Press, 1996. 192 pages, $10.95, paperback. 


Reviewed by Rich Foss 


Tears. God loves us humans so much. 
My response to “The Miracle of Three 
Plowshares” by Shirley Hershey 
Showalter, one of twenty-four stories 
in Godward: Personal Stories of Grace 
edited by Ted Koontz. 

In the weeks before his death at 
age fifty-five, Showalter’s father began 
to recount dreams to Showalter and 
her mother. A practical, Mennonite 
man of few words, he began to tell 
them “highly symbolic dreams, filled 
with the land and people he knew 
best but also full of themes of loss 
and abandonment” as he became 
gravely ill. 

Soon dreams and reality began to 
blend in his mind. He became frus- 
trated when his wife and daughter 
could not see what he saw. They sat 
in the hospital, listening to these 
painful, confusing dreams and visions 
as they were slowly losing him. 

Then on the day of the funeral, two 
of the dreams came true as a gracious 
God snipped two fragments of her 
father’s dreams and pasted them into 
reality. During the funeral, both 
Showalter and her mother saw three 
plowshares through a window. Three 
plowshares had figured prominently 
in one of his dreams. Later Showalter 
encountered a neighbor who con- 
firmed another dream. 

Thesstory touched imeadeeply: 
Fathers, theologies, and other pillars 
of life crumble, leaving us bewildered. 
Searching. Then once in awhile God 
offers a snippet of meaning, a divine 
splash of love so powerful that we 
experience it physically. As Showalter 
described it, “Adrenaline rushed to 
every capillary,” when she saw the 
plowshares. 

Not every story in the collection 
has the high drama of Showalter’s, 
but each has moments of divine 
transformation. In “Contending 
Against Wrong Without Being 
Wrongly Contentious,” Marian Franz 
tells of moving to Washington, DC in 
the late 1960s to open the Mennonite 
Central Committee office. Shortly 
after arriving she was at a church din- 
ner. She introduced herself to the 
man at the table next to her. He intro- 
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GODWARD 


Personal Stories of Grace 


Edited by 
TED KOONTZ 


duced himself as Bill Price and said 
that he was the highest ranking civil- 
ian at the Pentagon. Without thinking 
Franz gasped, drew back, and said, 
“How could you?” 

Curious, the man asked about her 
reaction. She said, “Those weapons 
kill people!” Within a year, Bill Price 
left the Pentagon and with his wife 
founded World Peacemakers, an orga- 
nization he headed for years. Once a 
group of students asked him how he 
moved from the Pentagon to founding 
World Peacemakers. “One evening in 
the late 60s, I was having dinner at my 
church. There was a lady there. . .” 

The authors represent a broad 
spectrum of Mennonites—Americans, 
Canadians, and from abroad. Occa- 
sionally one of the authors wanders 
from story to the didactic, but that’s a 
minor irritation. This is a collection 
full of grace and those strange, holy 
moments that change the course of a 
life. 

To read these stories is to sip from 
a lively stream of God’s kindness 
among contemporary Mennonites. I 
highly recommend it. In fact, I think 
Herald Press ought to make it the 
first in a series. 


Rich Foss is an elder of Plow Creek Church, 
Tiskilwa, Illinois, and the author of the novel, 
Jonas and Sally. 


FQ price—$8.76 
(Regular price—10.95) 


Amish Enterprise: From 
Plows to Profits, Donald B. 
Kraybill and Steven M. Nolt. Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1995. 300 
pages, $14.95, paperback. 

Reviewed by Nathan Weaver 


Amish Enterprise is a compilation of 
history, consensus, and research of 
how the Amish in Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, are abandoning their 
plows for the pursuit of profit in the 
business world. The book examines 
and analyzes their reasons for doing 
so. High real estate prices and a reluc- 
tance to migrate, among other 
reasons, have driven the Amish to 
explore untraditional routes to finan- 
cial stability. Leery of factory work 
that draws the father away from the 
family, the Amish have instead sprung 
microenterprises within the reach of 
the family and home. Tapping their 
ethical values, the businesses flourish 
and have turned 
the Amish into 
successful entre- 
preneurs. 

I may be an 
eccentric doom- 
sayer, but this 


bill 
t 


transplantation |¥ Steven M. Nol 
from the soil to | 


concrete’ will 
work no better 
for the Amish zs 
than it does for plants. The contrasts 
from the gentle seasonal rhythms of 
farming to a predatory business world 
are too great. Quotes in the book from 
Amish entrepreneurs already hint of a 
sure-to-sprout haughty attitude: 
“We're not just backwards dirt farm- 
ers anymore.” Typical jargon of the 
upwardly mobile. Ditto for the authors 
as they write “ . . . the culturaliconm= 
straints of Amish life have unwittingly 
but quite successfully funneled the 
brightest and best into business.” 
Most of the research and informa- 
tion is exact and informative. The 
authors must have had an unob- 
structed relationship with the Amish 
entrepreneurs to have compiled the 
book. In fact, some of the information 
is SO intimate one wonders whether it 
was gathered, or was it weasled? 


Nathan Weaver is an Amish farmer in Holmes 
County, Ohio. 


FQ price—$11.96 
(Regular price—14.95) 


MENNONITE BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Brethren Society, Carl F. 
Bowman. Johns Hopkins University 
Press. 1995..491 pages, $19.95, 
paperback. 


Reviewed by Calvin Redekop 


With the recent publication of sev- 
eral books on the Brethren, it appears 
they are emerging from the “chronic 
inattention” suffered, compared to the 
Amish and Mennonites (Bowman, ix). 

Rather than focusing on how the 
Brethren have managed to survive for 
250 years, Bowman wants to know 
“how is a culture radically trans- 
fommeas Using the historical 
anthropology approach, he lets “the 
‘Brethren primitivists’ and ‘change- 
lings’ make their own arguments” 
about their world view. Pungently 
written, with a rich mixture of annual 
meeting minutes, personal comment, 
and correspondence, Bowman lets the 
Brethren speak 
for themselves. 

Mires internal 
dynamic of how a 
religious tradition 
emerges, strug- 
gles for identity, 
and comes to 
grips with chang- 
ing times is 
thoroughly pre- 
sented and 
analyzed. The panorama of een 
religious life and how it strives to 
remain faithful to the “ancient tradi- 
tion” is indeed fascinating. This 
volume is probably the best “window” 
thus far available for the inner life of 
the Brethren. But the “cultural his- 
tory” approach provides only one 
window. Bowman does not deal with 
the fact that the Brethren were not a 
self-sufficient “culture” but at most a 
“sub-culture” which by definition 
implies interaction with the larger cul- 
ture. 

Brethren Society is an impressive act 
of ancestral piety on the part of the 
author, but the work needs a compan- 
ion piece on how social structure 
supports and determines the culture 
of a religious group. 


Calvin Redekop, Harrisonburg, Virginia, is the 
author of Mennonite Society and is a scholar 
concerned with issues of religion and ethnicity. 


FQ price—$15.96 
(Regular price—19.95) 


The Church’s Peace Witness, 
edited by Marlin E. Miller and 
Barbara Nelson Gingerich. Wm B. 
Eerdmans, 1994. 228 pages, $14.99, 
paperback. 

Reviewed by Jeff Wright 


Dialogue, be it across confessional 
traditions or within them, is often a 
difficult business. The process of com- 
munication struggles to navigate 
between the rock of the lowest com- 
mon denominator and the hard places 
of exclusivism and triumphalism. In 
this book, participants in just such an 
ecumenical dialogue may have actually 
done some good by demonstrating a 
way to hold one’s tradition with 
integrity while listening with respect 
and openness to others. 

A compilation of nine essays writ- 
ten from Roman Catholic, Orthodox, 
mainline Protestant, and Historic 
Peace Church Pores, the book 
includes Anabap- z 
tist-Mennonite 
writers Howard 
John Loewen, 
Ben Ollenburger, 
and Marlin Miller. 
The Church’s Peace 
Witness deals with 
how churches in 
the 1990s) may 
address the ques- 
tions of peace 
and justice. (Sadly, it lacks an evangel- 
ical perspective.) 

The other contribution this book 
makes (in some ways more important 
than the first) is to remind Anabap- 
tist-Mennonite readers that we no 
longer live in the 16th century. Other 
faith traditions have come to the 
gospel of peace, albeit through their 
own unique interface with scripture, 
history, and mission. We are no longer 
the one true church (if we ever were!). 
It is humbling in the best sort of way 
to be reminded that in a post-Chris- 
tian society, all who name Jesus as the 
Christ are members of a “believer’s 
church.” In a violent society, all who 
confess Jesus as Lord are engaged in 
the gentle, peaceful, nonviolent strug- 
gle against evil. 


Jeff Wright is Pacific Southwest Mennonite 
Conference Area Minister for Southern California 
and Director of Ministry Development at the 
Center for Anabaptist Leadership. 


FQ price—$11.99 
(Regular price—14.99) 


Reuben and the Blizzard, P. 
Buckley Moss, Artist; Story by Merle 
Good. Good Books, 1995. 32 pages, 
$14.95, hardcover. 


Reviewed by Rebecca Dietz 


It’s a blizzard like the old days, and 
Reuben, a little Amish boy, savors a 
series of new adventures. Everyday 
unconscious routines like the walk to 
the barn are transformed into exciting 
challenges. Puppies need to be cared 
for, the sleigh is brought out of retire- 
ment, and neighbors are helped to 
avert a crisis. In the telling of the 
extraordinary, many aspects of ordi- 
nary life among the Amish are shown. 

Reuben is joined in his enthusiasm 
by his grandfather, Dawdi. At opposite 
ends of the life cycle, both seem acutely 
aware of the possibilities for pleasure 
embedded in daily life. Their relation- 
ship gives heart to the narrative. 


P. BUCKLEY MOSS, Artist 
Story by MERLE GOOD 


The artwork compels you to open 
this book and turn the pages. The pic- 
tures are simple and whimsical and, 
like their subjects (the Amish), make 
you want to look at them for a long 
time. 

The writing, like the illustrations, 
tells the story with warmth and sim- 
plicity. Soon people, perhaps different 
than ourselves, become familiar. Given 
the great chasms and resulting 
destruction to our communities 
because of our inability to reach past 
differentness to familiarity, the book 
has achieved something beautiful and 
profound. 

“Read it again,” my three-year-old 
son said, and I happily complied. 


Rebecca Dietz, who has always loved a good book, 
is a psychotherapist and mother of two boys living 
in Marietta, Georgia. 


FQ price—$11.96 
(Regular price—14.95) 
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Moving Toward the Main- 
stream: 20th Century Change 
Among the Brethren of Eastern 
Pennsylvania, Donald R. Fitzkee. Good 
Books, 1995. 348 pages, $9.95, paper. 
Reviewed by Steven M. Nolt 


This well-written and comprehen- 
sive volume chronicles the experience 
of the Atlantic Northeast District of the 
Church of the Brethren during the 
period 1890-1990. According to Fitz- 
kee, the century witnessed a virtual 
revolution in Brethren life and thought. 
During the era, Brethren moved from 
being a separate, peculiar people to 
being an inclusive, “mainstream” 
American denomination. Fitzkee’s lucid 
survey touches on virtually every imag- 
inable topic: ministry, denominational 
structure, pacifism, ecumenical ties, the 
charismatic movement, dress, divorce, 
church architecture, and the love feast, 
to name only a few. 

The study in- 
Chidesmamuiseniil 
notes, bibliogra- 
phy, and index. I 
found the book’s 
generous supply 
of photo illustra- 
tions especially 
interesting and 
well-chosen. 

Fitzkee tries to 
maintain a bal- 
anced tone. However, he enjoys exploring 
irony—an approach which tends to high- 
light the naiveté among proponents of 
change. Portions of the book will thus 
likely make progressives squirm. 

If the book has a weakness, it is per- 
haps that its thesis might be too 
convincing. The imagery and argument 
may suggest a sort of linear movement 
from traditional to mainstream which 
ultimately clashes with the complex 
story Fitzkee actually tells. By the 
1980s, for example, conservatives are 
defending innovations like revival meet- 
ing conversions, while radical activists 
are said to be preserving the Brethren 
peace heritage. In the concluding chap- 
ter Fitzkee does hint at a more complex 
model for viewing latter-day Brethren. 

This stimulating, provocative book 
deserves a Mennonite readership. 


Moving Toward 4 
> ie ‘Mainstream c 


Steven M. Nolt, South Bend, Indiana, is pursuing 
graduate studies in American history at the 
University of Notre Dame. 


FQ price—$7.96 
(Regular price—9.95) 
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Israel’s Scripture Traditions 
and the Synoptic Gospels, 
Willard M. Swartley. Hendrickson 
Publishers, 1994. 367 pages, $19.95, 
paperback. 

Reviewed by John H. Neufeld 


The purpose of this scholarly work 
is to examine how the Old Testament 
affected the formation of the synop- 
tics. While many readers of the 
gospel may wonder about the relation 
of the Old Testament to the New, I 
doubt whether this volume will be 
read by very many non-seminary 
trained laypersons. It is highly techni- 
cal, assuming either that the reader 
already knows the content of both 
Testaments or that the reader will 
have the Bible open to read each of 
the references. The author engages in 
vigorous and critical dialogue with 
many other biblical scholars. This is 
evidentiin -the 27 eee pada 
and a total of 719 SS 


footnotes. Very & Bern 
helpful sum- — Scprprure & 
maries are an [§7,,, | 
integral feature cK TRADITIONS : 
of the design of SYNOPTIC 
the book. 

Atthe core. i GOSPELS _ 
Swartley draws § eee 
attention to ‘4 p= me 
four-fold the- ie W ian MS SWARTLIY 
matic conver- 


gence between the synoptic gospels 
and the Old Testament. He demon- 
strates in detail that the synoptics 
make sequential use of four of Israel’s 
dominant faith traditions—exodus, 
way-conquest, temple, and king- 
ship—explicitly and implicitly. He 
emphasizes that “the thunder of 
intertextual resonance” demonstrates 
both continuity with and transforma- 
tion of the tradition. 

In addition to being a vast resource 
for fruitful study and reflection, this 
book also reminds us how important 
knowledge of one’s faith tradition is 
for faithful discipleship. As the Old 
Testament story shaped the story of 
the gospel, so our faith story will 
shape our lives. 


John H. Neufeld, Winnipeg, Manitoba, is 
President of Canadian Mennonite Bible College. 


FQ price—$15.96 
(Regular price—19.95) 


I & II Thessalonians (Believers 
Church Bible Commentary, Vol. 7), 
Jacob Elias. Herald Press, 1995. 400 
pages, $17.95, hardcover. 

Reviewed by Charlotte Holsopple 
Glick 


Pastors and congregations today 
struggle with issues of accountability, 
sexual immorality, exercising of spiri- 
tual gifts, and the role of leadership. 
The early church at Thessalonica also 
wondered how to understand its cur- 
rent situation and comprehend “the day 
of the Lord.” 

Today, we encounter many 
approaches for sharing the gospel of 
Jesus Christ within a culture bom- 
barded by the mass media and the 
high-tech worldwide web. Paul and his 
missionary companions “merely” wrote 
letters. 

What can pastors and congreg- 
ations today learn from these letters? 
Jake Elias invites 
readers—inexperi- 
enced and exper- 
ienced pastors, 
untrained and 
trained congrega- 
tional leaders, and 
novice and mature 
believers—to “lis- 
tenn 

The “ext-sand 
commentary resound with emphasis 
that the “day of the Lord” will come in 
glorious array to complete the life, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
God’s people are an essential ingredient 
in the process of bringing shalom to 
this world. It should be no surprise that 
God has allowed words to be scribed by 
Paul and others that still hold relevance 
and contemporary courage and chal- 
lenge. By presenting this material in 
very understandable language on vari- 
ous sides of the scholarly debates, Elias 
is clear that we hear the messages from 
a believers church perspective. His 
method of pulling apart the passages in 
sentence-flow diagrams allows readers 
to hear the whispers of the text amid 
the loud resounding themes of faith 
and practice. Listen in and you will 
hear. 


Charlotte Holsopple Glick, Goshen, Indiana, is 
Conference Minister for Indiana-Michigan 
Conference. 
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DID YOU KNOW THAT? 


¢ Authors, readers, teachers, and critics 
will come together October 23-26, 
1997 at Goshen College for a confer- 
ence titled “Mennonites Writing in 
the U.S.” Jeff Gundy, Jean Janzen, 
and Julia Kasdorf will be among the 
U.S. writers speaking at the conference. 
Proposals for papers, readings, and per- 
formances are due in September 1996. 
For more information write to The 
English Department, Goshen College, 
Goshen, IN 46526. 


¢ From April 1-24, 1995, visual artist 
Phil Hershberger, Topeka, Kansas, will 
show his work at Hesston College on the 
main floor of the Mary Miller Library. A 
1973 graduate of Hesston College, 
Hershberger received a BFA from 
Emporia State University. He will show a 
collection of his paintings and drawings. 


¢ The well known Mennonite storyteller 
and writer, Peter J. Dyck, has recently 
cooperated in the production of several 
videotapes in which he tells a variety of 
stories. Menno-Hof, the Mennonite- 
Amish visitors center in Shipshewana, 
Indiana, has produced three volumes— 
“Inspirational Favorites,” “Family 
Favorites,” and “Humorous Favorites.” 

Peter and his wife Elfrieda are also 
featured in a two-part video series pro- 
duced by Mennonite’ Central 
Committee. In “A Glad Response” 
Peter engages a live audience with the 
story of MCC’s beginnings and evolu- 
tion over the past 75 years. In “The 
Ship That Never Sailed” Elfrieda 
tells of a harrowing sea voyage 
with Mennonite refugees from 
Europe to South America during 
World War IL. 


¢ The Mennonite Historical Society of 
Canada, Winnipeg, Manitoba, has 
decided to create a Central Registry to 
house microfilmed or copied archival 
records of Mennonites in Eastern 
Europe and the states of the former 
Soviet Union. To facilitate communi- 
cation among scholars, individuals 
doing research in this region are 
encouraged to submit detailed reports 
Gieetheir work to the Archives 
Committee of the Historical Society. 
Researchers have recently identified 
several significant collections of 
Mennonite documents, including files 
from the Braun archive, several 18th 
and 19th century censuses of the 
Chortitza colony, and records of 
Mennonite kulaks in the 1930s. 


* The Slavic Christian Singers, 
singing primarily in Russian and 
Ukrainian, have recorded two tapes of 
church music. Members of a Mennonite 
Brethren congregation in Salem, 
Oregon, they travel with an interpreter 
and have been giving presentations in 
churches across the United States and 
Canada. 


* In 1994 The Gift of Messiah recording 
was made as a fund raiser for 
Mennonite Central Committee and 
Habitat for Humanity. It features 
soprano Henriette Schellenberg, 
mezzo-soprano Catherine Robbin, 
tenor Paul Frey, and bass-baritone 
Daniel Lichti, with choir and orchestra 
directed by Howard Dyck. The record- 
ing, which has already raised about 
$80,000, has been acquired by Sony 
Classical Canada. The agreement with 
Sony allows logos and information 
about MCC and Habitat to remain on 
the packaging. Ten percent of the sales 
will be shared by MCC and Habitat. 
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Erma Martin Yost, “Golden Wings,” 1995, 
stitched construction, 15” x 10” x 4.” 


¢ Erma Martin Yost, Jersey City, New 
Jersey, recently held her 12th solo exhi- 
bition at Noho Gallery in New York. 
“Bird Books” featured three-dimen- 


sional assemblages created with thread, 
fabric, and photo transfers and ran from 
January 30 through February 18, 1996. 
The creation of this body of work was 
inspired by a three-month stay in 
Australia where birds such as rainbow 
lorikeets, crimson rosellas, and cocka- 
toos are common and dazzling sights. 


* Don Yoder, an internationally 
known scholar of Pennsylvania German 
and folklife studies, will serve as 
keynote speaker for the 18th annual 
“Lancaster Family History 
Conference.” Co-sponsored by the 
Lancaster Mennonite Historical Society 
and Lancaster County Historical 
Society, the March 28-30 conference 
will) bes held wat. the “Holiday 
Inn/Lancaster Host Resort. Events 
include guided bus tours for research, 
exhibitors, lectures, workshops, and 
genealogical research consultations. 


¢ Mennonite Board of Missions has 
received a grant from the Christmas 
Carol Kauffman royalty fund. 
Kauffman wrote numerous Christian 
novels during the 1950s and ’60s, and 
before her death, she earmarked parts 
of her estate for literature evangelism. 
The money will support several video 
projects and further print outreach of 
the “Another Way” newspaper column, 
written by Melodie Davis. 


¢ The Bethel (KS) College Fine Arts 
Center Gallery is hosting an exhibition, 
“Retrospective and Current Work,” 

by Randy Penner. The show 

opened March 10 and continues 

through April 7, 1996. A 1950 Bethel 
alumnus, Penner has had a successful 
career as an artist working in water- 
color. 


¢ Susan Mark Landis, Orrville, Ohio, 
was recently appointed minister of 
peace and justice for the Mennonite 
Church. Landis conceived the idea for 
the Peace Factory, an interactive 
exhibit which premiered at Wichita ’95 
and is now on tour. The 40-foot by 60- 
foot series of displays began its tour at 
Goshen (IN) College and will travel to 
various conference meetings and other 
Mennonite gatherings. It will also be 
displayed in Atlanta during the 1996 
Summer Olympics. Landis says, “The 
idea is that peace doesn’t have to be 
boring. Now is the time for Mennonites 
to offer an alternative to the violence 
surrounding us.” 
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Sarah E. Myers 
and Mary Beth Lind 


by Sarah E. Meyers 
and Mary Beth Lind 


Simple grains yield rich breads 
that range from the mystically light 
to the substantially chewy. The very 
act of breadbaking itself provides a 
welcome diversion from a computer 
screen or office—and a gratifying 
result, no matter one’s other occupa- 
tions! 

Two sisters, whose family has 
operated a mill for two generations 
producing stone-ground flours, bring 
these recipes from their family and 
neighbors in West Virginia. 

Here are more than 170 recipes 
for a multitude of breads, sweet rolls, 
international grain dishes, and 
desserts. Each recipe is explained in 
thorough detail for a novice as well 
as the experienced baker. 

“This collection of 170-plus 
healthful recipes using a variety of 
whole grains is also a meditation on 
the staff of life, both organic and 
spiritual.” | —Publishers Weekly 


7x9 © 252 pages * $13.95, paperback 


GooaS2 Books 


Main Street, PO Box 419 
Intercourse, PA 17534 
Call toll-free 800-762-7171 
(In Canada, call collect 717/768-7171) 
MasterCard and Visa accepted. 
You can receive a 20% discount on this book by 
using the FQ Readers’ Book Service on page 31. 
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QUARTERLY NEWS 


Mennonite Historian Portrays 
Menno Simons 


When Joel Alderfer, Harleysville, 
Pennsylvania, was asked to give a chil- 
dren’s story at Salford Mennonite 
Church (his family’s home congrega- 
tion), he decided to focus the story on 
the 500th anniversary of the birth of 
Menno Simons. An historian who 
works with the Mennonite Historians 
of Eastern Pennsylvania (MHEP), 
Alderfer had also received several 
requests to develop an educational pre- 
sentation revolving around the 
anniversary year which could be given 
at school assemblies. 

He began to research visual images 
of Menno and “worked up a pretty 
interesting costume” based on the ear- 
liest known image of Menno. An 
engraving done by the Dutch artist 
Christopher von Hichem, it dates to 
1610 and shows Menno dressed as an 
itinerant preacher with a crutch under 
one arm (above left). He is carrying a 
book which appears to be his own 
Fundaments text. Alderfer decided to 
portray Menno Simons. Dressed in 
character (above right), he first per- 
formed on January 28 during the 
children’s hour at Salford. He has since 
made the presentation available to 
schools, churches, and winter Bible 
schools. 

At each performance Alderter 
enters as though he were being pur- 
sued, “because Menno was always 
running from somebody and to make it 
more exciting for the children.” A local 


host uses a set of simple pre-arranged 
questions such as “Who are you?” and 
“Where did you come from?” to help 
set the stage. Alderfer then tells stories 
from Menno Simons’ life, each time 
adapting his presentation to the age 
level of the children. 


In an interview with Festival 
Quarterly, Alderfer noted that his focus 
in the portrayal is on the crises in 
Menno’s life which led him to join the 
peace-loving Anabaptists. A Catholic 
priest, he grew up in a devout religious 
family. One of his brothers became 
involved with an extremist Anabaptist 
group which forcibly took over a 
monastery. The local civil authorities 
intervened. A fierce battle broke out 
and all of the extremists, including 
Menno’s brother, were killed. These 
and other similar experiences affected 
Menno deeply. He came to believe God 
was calling him to provide leadership 
and guidance to the struggling and 
scattered Anabaptist groups and to 
implore them to follow ways of peace. 

Alderfer usually includes activities 
for children, highlighting aspects of 
Menno’s life such as the need to rely 
on a secret network of information 
sources. “There’s a lot you can do with 
that to hold the children’s interest.” 

For more information about the 
portrayal, write to Joel Alderfer, 
Mennonite Historians of Eastern 
Pennsylvania, Box 82, Harleysville, PA 
19438. —LS 


QUARTERLY NEWS 


Young Mennonite Woman 
Becomes Opera Singer 


Later this spring, Madeline Bender 
will receive her Masters in Voice from 
the Manhattan School of Music in 
Newevork. A 1989 eraduate of 
Lancaster (PA) Mennonite High 
School (LMHS), Bender’s path to a 
career has led her into opera. In a tele- 


phone interview with Festival 
Quarterly, Bender said, “I’ve always— 
even as a small child—been involved 
in music and singing. And I’ve always 
liked performing.” But at LMHS she 
was more interested in the visual arts 
and had only a few opportunities to 
pursue her singing and performing 
aspirations. When it came time to 
choose a college, she decided not to 
major in music. She went to Eastern 
(VA) Mennonite University (EMU) 
where she considered becoming a pre- 
med student. Though she was not 
actively pursuing the study of voice or 
music, her parents—Jon Scott and 
Nancy Bender—urged her to at least 
try out for the Chamber Singers. She 
did. 

That has made an enormous differ- 
eicesin her life. As a singer and 


performer, she was 
coached and encour- 
aged by EMU’s Ken 
Nafziger and Barbra 
Graber. Bender says, 
“Ken helped me to 
understand how 
much I loved singing, 
and Barb encouraged 
me to develop my 
performance skills.” 
Even so, she was still 
struggling with the 
question of whether 
or not she should go 
into pre-med studies. 
Again, her parents 
helped her make a 
connection. Bender 
and her mother made 
a trip to Oberlin 
(OH) College, which 
has both a strong pre- 
med program as well 
as a fine conservatory 
for the study of voice. 
“We were taken on a 
tour of the campus. I 
was impressed with 
the science labs and kept thinking it 
might be the way to go. Then we 
walked onto the stage in the conserva- 
tory. At that moment I knew I wanted 
to sing. I wanted to perform.” 

She did not transfer to Oberlin, but 
went back to EMU. People began to 
tell her that if she was serious about 
singing, she needed to get a good 
teacher. “Well, I didn’t have an inside 
track so I just started calling—with 
sweaty palms—these important teach- 
ers. Most didn’t have time for me. But 
I found Kathleen Scott. Every other 
week she came to Washington DC to 
coach students, and I would get a ride 
from Harrisonburg to DC. I didn’t 
have a car, but somehow I always 
managed to get there. She took me 
under her wing. Through her influ- 
ence, I was accepted at the Manhattan 
School of Music.” 

When asked about her future plans, 
Bender said, “I’ll sing anything. But 
opera is where the bread and butter 
s.” She paused, and with a delighted 
bounce in her voice added, “Plus it’s 
much more theatrical!” —LS 
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NOW WHAT? 


How to Know Which Mennonite Organizations Will Survive 
by Emerson L. Lesher 


Which Mennonite institutions and 
organizations will survive well into the 
21st century? What new organizations 
will be created? Will there be any ini- 
tials or acronyms left for the new 
organizations? Will there be an exhibi- 
tion center large enough for all the 
Mennonite institutions and organiza- 
tions to set up a display when we 
gather for assemblies in the 21st cen- 
tury? These are the questions that 
plague the creators and enablers of 
Mennonite institutions. 

Unknown to many people, there is a 
small group of people, mainly middle- 
aged men, who sit around and think 
up new Mennonite institutions, orga- 
nizations, associations, committees, 
boards, task forces, groups, agencies, 
fellowships, networks, and commis- 
sions. If you check your Mennonite 
Yearbook, you will see that this group 
has created some 200 Mennonite insti- 
tutions and organizations. 

I think it is important to take a 
close look at the existing Mennonite 
institutions and organizations to see 
which ones will or will not make it 
into the 21st century. After all, if your 
favorite group is not going to make it, 
why should you support it with your 
prayers and money (or financial 
resources as many fund raisers say)? I 
would like to outline several criteria to 
help you become a better steward of 
your prayer time and financial 
resources. 

Here is my list for how to decide 
whether a Mennonite organization or 
institution will survive into the 21st 
century and whether you should sup- 
port it: 

1. A Cookbook. Every strong and vital 
Mennonite organization needs to have 
printed at least one edition of a cook- 
book. It doesn’t (or won’t) exist if it 
doesn’t have a cookbook. 

2. A Benefit Quilt Sale. To be consid- 
ered a self-respecting “Mennonite” 
institution, it MUST have a quilt auc- 
tion. If your favorite organization 
doesn’t have a quilt auction, there is 
great reason to doubt whether the 
organization is really Mennonite or 
only using the name Mennonite. 

3. A Phone-a-Thon. Institutions and 
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organizations must have phone-a- 
thons at least once a year, if not more 
often. To judge whether the institution 
is really well managed, you should 
evaluate its phone-a-thon strategies. 
For example, does a personal acquain- 
tance who you know is poorer than 
you are call you, so that you feel more 
compelled to give? Do they call at 
mealtimes to make sure you are at 
home, so they only need to make one 
call? Do they call you and ask for a 
contribution, then call a few days later 
and ask your spouse to also make a 
contribution? If your favorite 
Mennonite institution is not using 
these strategies, it probably is not as 
effective in its use of the phone-a-thon 
as it could be and you may want to 
reconsider your support. If they can’t 
manage a good phone-a-thon, what 
else are they mismanaging? 

4. A CEO in a Hurry. If the CEO of a 
Mennonite organization is not in a 
hurry to get somewhere (like the next 
meeting, phone call, or airplane), for- 
get the institution. This implies that 
the corporate culture is too laid back 
and rural in perspective. Don’t forget 
that hurried-ness is next to godliness. 
One quick way to evaluate if the CEO 
has been in a hurry and whether the 
agency is of value is to ask the number 
of frequent flyer miles the CEO has 
collected in the past 12 months. The 
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more miles, the more confidence you 
can place in the agency. 

5. A Slick Video. If your favorite 
Mennonite institution does not have a 
slick video produced in the last three 
years, then forget it. They are not 
keeping up with the flow. It is well 
known that only the strongest and 
best church organizations produce 
videos. If your favorite organization 
does not have a video, it is obvious 
they do not understand the MTV gen- 
eration and modern communications 
technology. An important aspect of the 
video is that it must be slick. A video 
produced by one of the CEO’s children 
for a class in college does not reflect 
well and rather suggests that the insti- 
tution will not survive into the next 
century. It further suggests a lack of 
appreciation for quality and excellence. 
It is also important that the video be 
positive in nature. It cannot even hint 
at any possible problems, concerns, 
questions, or contradictions. The video 
should not be longer than 12 minutes, 
and many of the finer institutions are 
producing videos which are 7.5 min- 
utes in length. 

6. Recycled Paper. If a Mennonite 
organization uses recycled paper, you 
know for certain that you can trust it. 
You know that it is ecologically sensi- 
tive and concerned. You can trust the 
leaders to have the concerns of God’s 
creation at the heart of the organiza- 
tion. So look for this symbol before 
you contribute any more money. 

You will notice that it doesn’t really 
matter what need your favorite 
Mennonite institution or organization 
is addressing. It only matters that they 
are doing the things which I have 
listed. If they meet these criteria, | am 
sure you can feel confident in support- 
ing the institution or organization. 
Remember not to get caught up in 
what they do, but rather in how they 
say they do it. 


Emerson Lesher is president 
of Messiah Village, a 
retirement community near 
Mechanicsburg, PA. 


FILM RATINGS 


Broken Arrow—A fast-paced, constantly 
moving action-thriller about a disgruntled 
Air Force pilot (great performance by John 
Travolta) who kidnaps some nuclear 
weapons. Highly entertaining. (6) 


City Hall—A crisis in the mayor’s office 
as a tangled web unravels, enmeshed in 
political intrigue. A seasoned pro and a 
young idealist. (6) 


The Crossing Guard—Father of a young 
girl who was killed in an accident obses- 
sively plots his revenge. Uneven. (4) 


Cry, the Beloved Country—A film mas- 
terpiece, based on a literary masterpiece 
set in South Africa in the 1940s. Touching 
portrait of two grieving fathers, etched 
against the backdrop of injustice. (8) 


Dead Man Walking—A masterfully 
directed and acted story of a Catholic nun 
who begins to visit a death row murderer. 
She’s tougher than he thought. She also 
gets involved with the parents of the slain 
teenagers. Based on a true story. (9) 


Down Periscope—An amusing light 
comedy about a hapless crew on an out- 
dated submarine. (4) 


Executive Decision—A thriller about a 
military team who boards a hijacked jet 
loaded with a bomb and tear gas. (4) 


Fargo—An inventive murder tale which 
swings between the grisly and the humor- 
ous, assembled by the brothers Coen. 
Based on a true story. A botched kidnap- 
ping gets complicated. Not for queasy 


stomachs. Study of pregnant sheriff worth 
the ticket. (8) 


Flirting with Disaster—An off-the-wall 
comedy about a young man who can’t 
name his son until he finds his real par- 
ents (he was adopted). Fast-paced. (5) 


Heat—A rigorous tug-of-war between a 
hardnosed thief and a tenacious cop, ele- 
gantly etched and spun, yet a bit much. (5) 


L’ America—An uneven tale of two 
Italian businessmen, trying to cash in on 
the situation in post-Communist Albania. 


(4) 


Last Summer in the Hamptons— 
Perhaps it was meant to be a satire about 
three generations of a family of actors. 
Maybe not. Whatever, it’s flat. (2) 


Leaving Las Vegas—An engaging study 
of a depressing subject. A man determined 
to drink himself to death goes to Las 
Vegas and meets a sympathetic hooker. 
Classic portrait of two losers. (9) 


Mary Reilly—A totally slow, unsatisfying 
Jekyll-and-Hyde yarn. Dumb. (1) 


Mr. Holland’s Opus—A wonderful, 
warm-hearted story, spanning the 30-year 
career of a high school music teacher who 
wants to be a composer. Sentimental and 
a bit manipulative, but very worthwhile. 
(8) 


Nixon—Oliver Stone manipulates what- 
ever he touches. Yet he spares Richard 
Nixon in many ways. An involving look at 
the moody president. (6) 


On 


TourMagination offers two tours that include 
MENNONITE WORLD GONFERENCGE: 


Adventure to India 
Adventure to India & Indonesia 


Dec. 28, 1996 - Jan. 17, 1997 
Jan. 1-23, 1997 


Gall 1-800-565-0451 today for a brochure or to make a reservation. 


TouRMAGINATION 


22 King St. S., Suite 401, Waterloo, ON N2J 1N8 
Reg. #1567624 


1011 Cathill Road, Sellersville, PA 18960 


Othello—A brilliant adaptation of the 
great Shakespearean tragedy. Superb act- 
ing and directing. A story of love, 
sabotaged by intrigue, jealousy, and evil. 


(9) 


Persuasion—An excellent portrayal of 
Jane Austen’s story of a young woman 
who is taken for granted by her selfish 
family and by others. Has a Cinderella 
ending. (9) 


Restoration—A sumptuous film about a 
London doctor in the 1600s who is caught 
between «service. ‘and, pleasure. 
Melodramatic and unfocused. (4) 


Richard II—A superb modern adaptation 
of Shakespeare’s great play about villainy, 
set in an imagined fascist England of the 
1930s. A brilliant film about tyranny. (9) 


Sabrina—An old-fashioned romance 
about a chauffeur’s daughter who dreams 
of catching the attention of the sons of her 
father’s employer. (7) 


Sense and Sensibility—A mannered but 
highly engaging film about two sisters 
without a dowry, the shame, the anguish, 
and the love they feel. Set in Jane Austen’s 
1800s England. Superbly fine-tuned. (9) 


Up Close and Personal—An ambitious 
weathergirl fights her way to the top of 
the ladder of TV news, aided by a sea- 
soned pro who seems on his way down. 
Has some strong moments. Engaging. (7) 


Waiting to Exhale—The story is weak 
but the acting is strong. Four women 
muse on life, love, and disappointment. 
(6) 

Films are rated from an adult FQ perspective 


on a scale from 1 through 9, based on their 
sensitivity, integrity, and technique. 
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About Hookers, 
Hairstyles, and Heaven 
by Katie Funk Wiebe 


There are four stages of life: child- 
hood, youth, adulthood, and “My, 
you're looking well.” For some people, 
growing old is an oxymoron—“grow- 
ing” and “old” don’t fit together. In a 
“Family Circle” cartoon, the grand- 
mother says to her young grandson, 
“Growing old doesn’t bother me, dear. 
I put the emphasis on growing.” 

I find that the elders in our midst 
grow as they age if they take time to 
laugh at themselves. Here are some 
stories I’ve picked up in Mennonite 
circles that counter the myth of aging 
as doing or losing time. 

As an old man and an old woman 
ate at the same table in a retirement 
home day after day, some “chemistry” 
developed between them. He soon 
asked her to marry him. She said, 
“Yes.” The next morning he knocked 
at her door and said, “I know I asked 
you to marry me last night, but I forget 
if you said yes or no.” She replied, “I’m 
glad you came because I know I said 
yes, but I forgot who I said it to.” 

— Ruth Brunk Stoltzfus 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Many years ago the women’s 
sewing and crocheting circle at 
Hooker, Oklahoma, wanted to give 
themselves a new name and decided 
on Happy Hookers. They placed an 
item in the newspaper about this. The 
hilarity this announcement provoked 
was almost unequaled by anything the 


paper had ever printed. 
— Marie Wiens in 
Mennonite Weekly Review 


Older adults are encouraged to 
exercise, exercise, exercise, as if wav- 
ing one’s arms in the air or walking 
the mall is necessary to eternal life. At 
one Wichita gathering, Dr. Willard S. 
Krabill gave this comment, “Every 
morning I touch my slippers fifty 
times, and then if I feel like it, I get up 
and put them on.” 
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One little girl came to her mother 
with an unusual request. The next 
time she got a haircut, she wanted one 
with a hole im the middiles like 
Grandpa’s. And why not? That’s a 
popular style these days and one that 
will become more popular as the older 
adult population grows. 


For a time oat bran was lauded as 
the cure-all for everything that ailed a 
person—high cholesterol, hyperten- 
sion, arthritis—you name it. Mrs. 
Penner fed her husband oat bran with 
every meal to keep him healthy. 
Unfortunately, she became sick and 
died. A good decade later, her husband 
also died and had a joyous reunion 
with her in glory. He admonished her 
gently, “If you hadn’t fed me all that 
oat bran, I would have been here with 
you much sooner.” 

— 40th anniversary celebration of 
United Mennonite Home, 
Vineland, Ontario 


A prominent politician was giving a 
group of constituents a tour of the 
White House. Among the group was a 
man in his eighties who eagerly took 
in the sights. The politician, convinced 
the man must have been an important 
person in an earlier era of his life, 
turned to him and asked, “And who 
did you used to be?” The eighty-year- 
old drew himself to his full height, 
looked the politician in the eye, and 
said, “I still am.” 


Katie Funk Wiebe, author 

of many books and articles, 
is a freelance writer living 

in Wichita, Kansas. 
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broken: mothers still teach their 
daughters. My friend Libby, my 
mother-in-law, my sisters in the 
bush, all shared this passion. On 
Melbourne’s trams and trains and 
buses, women knitting is not a jarring 
sight. It is still a common act of 
friendship to knit baby garments for 
pregnant friends, sweaters for 
boyfriends or husbands, endless 
pullovers for your children. Here I 
practice it alone. 

Soon, though, I think I will have 
company. Last winter my 9-year-old 
asked me to teach her and, although 
she could not yet muster the patience 
to finish anything, her fingers began 
the long lessons of tension and 
rhythm, learning to speak to the wool 
and cajole it into stitches. Now she 
says she is ready to try again. 

You cannot knit in summer. Your 
hands sweat too much and the heat 
robs you of the pleasure of creating 
something warm. For this reason, I 
look forward each year to fall. Around 
midsummer I begin to plan the run- 
up to Christmas. At thevendman 
August I begin the first forays to the 
yarn shops, eyeing the shelves packed 
with voluptuously colored skeins, 
squeezing and calculating: will it 
wash? Will it be scratchy against 
skin? Will it pill, pull, run, shed, or 
shrink? Will it stand up to the inti- 
macy of the next few months, and the 
ensuing years of wear? Will it survive 
to fulfill the most exalted function a 
garment can aspire to in our family, 
that of the hand-me-down? 

By day I can write about Northern 
Ireland or the New York City Police 
Department and get paid for it, but on 
the train home, surrounded by people 
with laptops, I stage my little rebel- 
lion. I take out my old knitting bag—a 
traditional model from a junk shop, 
made of tapestry with big wooden 
handles—and join the centuries of 
women who have knitted for love. 


Copyright © 1995, Susanna Rodell. Reprinted from 
The New York Times Magazine. Distributed by 
New York Times Special Features/Syndication Sales. 


Festival Quarterly regularly offers essays 
and speeches from the larger world that, 
because of their subject, sensitivity, or wis- 
dom are of interest to our readers. 


Sweater Girl 
by Susanna Rodell 


An old-fashioned pastime 


provides the perfect counterpoint 


When I was living in Australia, I 
had a friend named Libby who was 
having troubles with her life. She 
called her mum in Tasmania to com- 
plain, and her mum told her, “Lib, 
you should be knitting.” 

So she bought some yarn and nee- 
dles and started on an outfit for the 
baby I was expecting. She felt better 
right away, and I understood. 

I have knitted my whole adult life 
and the biggest problem I have with it 
is trying to explain it. Knitting is an 
old-fashioned pastime, associated in 
this culture with the kind of grand- 
mas they don’t make anymore, the 
kind that have houses over the river 
and through the woods. I’m a profes- 
sional woman in my 40s with a 
demanding job and kids and very little 
time to spare. My extracurricular 
activities should consist of going to 
the gym or, if I were to insist on being 
domestic, growing bromeliads or mas- 
tering masaman curry. But knitting? 

My mother knew how to knit, but 
she never taught me. She assumed, as 
did many women of her generation, 
that knitting was no longer a skill 
worth passing down from mother to 
daughter. A combination of feminism, 
consumerism, and household gad- 
getry made many women feel that 
such homely accomplishments were 
now obsolete. My grandmother still 
knitted, though, and every Christmas 
she made a pair of socks for my 
brother and me, of red wool. They 
were the ones we wore under our ice 
skates, when it was really important 
to have warm feet. 

When I was in my early 20s, Aran 
fisherman sweaters became the rage. I 
could never have afforded one of the 
intricately cabled sweaters. My 
mother made one for my brother and 
I decided that if she could do it, so 
could I. The directions were surpris- 
ingly easy to follow; all that was 


to the rhythm of modern life. 


necessary was to pay attention. | 
made myself a sweater that people 
exclaimed over for 20 years, until it 
finally fell apart. 

lneiniyelatee 20s, sl moved: to 
Australia, to a rural community where 
I began as a complete alien. I knew 
nothing about farming or floods or 
the harvesting of timber. But the 
women all knitted. On cold winter 
afternoons we gathered in the kitchen 
of the shopkeeper’s wife and drank 
endless cups of tea while the needles 
clicked. I became pregnant with my 
first child and began on her wardrobe. 

Winters in southeastern Australia 
are awful. The temperature hovers 
just above freezing while it rains for 
weeks on end. Few houses have cen- 
tral heating. I was colder there than I 
have ever been in New England. But I 
knitted, in the fine merino that is 
available everywhere in that country, 
warm little leggings and snug tunics 
and bonnets. Of heavier wool I made 
jackets and blankets. My satisfaction 
in this was as great as for anything I 
have written. In some ways greater, 
because the task was sensual and nur- 
turing and useful all at the same time. 
My fingers had knitted every stitch of 
the garments that kept my child 
warm. I could feel the softness of the 
wool as it slipped through my fingers 
onto the needles, and later as I 
dressed my baby, and then as I 
washed the clothes by hand and 
pressed them between towels and laid 
them out to dry. 

Knitting is a nervous habit that 
happens to be productive. It helped 
me quit smoking by giving my hands 
something else to do. It is wonderful 
for depression because no matter 
what else happens, you are creating 
something beautiful. Time spent in 
front of the television or just sitting is 
no longer wasted. 

Old knitting books are my passion. 


I collect mostly books from the 1940s 
and ’50s, the ones with sweater pat- 
terns for little kids with bucking 
broncos or spaceships on them. I have 
piles of them—pattern books for old- 
fashioned Norwegian ski sweaters or 
Mary Quant designs from the ’60s, 
yellowing books with argyle or Fair 
Isle V-necks modeled by goofy-look- 
ing guys smoking pipes or posing 
woodenly with fishing rods or golf 
clubs. Each sweater has a name, like 
“Tad” or “Rugged.” 

I love breathing life into those pat- 
Leliiceeli.s (ruemmactc tindinea 
neglected dog-eared old book with the 
perfect snowflake design, buying the 
same Germantown knitting worsted 
my grandmother used, in the exact 
blue to match my daughter’s eyes, 
taking it on the train with me every 
day for two months, working fever- 
ishly to get it done by Christmas, 
staying up late after the stockings are 
filled to sew in the sleeves and weave 
in the ends. 

Knitting has taught me patience. It 
gives my life an alternative rhythm to 
the daily deadline. I know that if I just 
keep going, even if it takes months, 
there will be a reward. When I make a 
mistake, I know that a temper 
tantrum will not fix it, that I just have 
to go back and take out the stitches 
between and start over again. 

People often ask if I would do it for 
money, and the answer is always a 
definite no. In the first place, you 
could not pay me enough for the 
hours I put into a sweater. But more 
important, this is an activity I keep 
separate from such considerations. | 
knit to cover my children and other 
people I love with warmth and color. I 
knit to give them something earthly 
that money could never buy. 

In Australia the link has not been 


continued on page 38 
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A ‘rk ta /A”AR 1 
ELEVEN ONE T Oo $2 C) 4 1/99 } 


by Sandra Drescher-Lehman 


Writing in her spirited and frank way, Drescher-Lehman taps all those moments of 
ecstasy and utter dread that accompany expectant moms through their pregnancies: 
“I feel like I'm a living, breathing, growing contradiction. I’m sick (literally) of being 
pregnant. | love being pregnant. I can’t wait to be a mother. I’m scared spitless of 
being a mother.” 

Each meditation is short and gritty and offers one suggestion for the reader's 
day. The book is an honest companion, full of comfort and delight. 
Drescher-Lehman writes as a friend, from her own life. Her books have sold 
nearly 300,000 copies. 
4 x 6 © 284 pages ¢ $7.95, paperback 


CHEDITATIONS 


by Sandra Drescher-Lehman NEW COs | 


How does a new mom face the wonder and the wear that a baby brings? What 

happens to the woman she was? Is it normal to laugh and cry simultaneously? 
Drescher-Lehman, in her disarmingly forthright way, gives language to the 
eternally long hours of being with babies, the holy moments that change exhaus- 
tion to exhilaration, the private fears, that sudden gratitude for one’s own mother. 
She is a writer mom to two preschoolers. Her voice is gritty, yet grateful. She 
brings comfort. She lends identification to this most basic, yet most personal, 
experience. Each meditation is brief. Delightful. Supportive. Encouraging. 
4 x 6 © 302 pages ¢ $7.95, paperback 


P.O. Box 419, Intercourse, PA 17534 e Call toll-free 800/762-7171 

Mastercard and Visa accepted. 

Shipping and Handling (add 10%, $2.50 minimum). 

You can receive a 20% discount on this book by using the FQ Readers’ Book Service on page 31! 


Editor: Editor: Phyllis PellmanGood __ Publisher: Merle Gooa Pellman Good Publisher: Merle Good 


~ FestTrvaL 


Quarterly __ 


“Exploring the art, faith, and culture of Mennonite peoples.” 


November 19, 1996 
Dear Festival Quarterly Subscriber: 


It is with regret that we announce that publication of Festival Quarterly has been temporarily sus- 
pended. It is unclear at this moment whether or not Festival Quarterly will be revived in the future, 
perhaps as an adapted magazine or in a newsletter format. We will keep you informed. 


As many of you may know by now, our company (Good Enterprises, Ltd.) filed for Chapter 11 
Reorganization on July 1. This has been an extremely difficult experience. We are working hard at 
the situation, hoping to save as many jobs as possible, determined to pay back creditors as much as 
possible, and trying to continue as many of our projects as possible. Our publishing and retail busi- 
nesses continue to operate (although in a scaled-down fashion). We offer this as explanation as to 
how we are able to offer the enclosed FQ Winter Book Sale to our subscribers. 


We have endured many hardships through the years, and we are especially grateful for the continued 
support of our Festival Quarterly readers over the past 22 years. We always believed that we needed 
to involve others from our faith community in our vision and our finances, but, unfortunately, what 
appeared to be one of our brightest moments became one of our most bitter. The pain, disappoint- 
ment, and disgrace we feel on most days seems worse than death. 


We take full responsibility for our failure. It is our intent to shoulder the blame and point no fingers, 
regardless of how difficult things become. We appreciate the letters some of you have sent our way. 


We especially solicit your prayers for the many persons whose lives have been harmed and inconve- 
nienced by our need to reorganize. 


We will be in touch. 


Sincerely, 0, TN, Se ae 


Merle Good, Publisher, and Phyllis Pellman Good, Editor 


PS. We enclose a brief questionnaire which we invite you to answer and return. It will be a help 
to us in sorting out our future. 


PS.S. We also enclose an FQ Winter Book Sale with many attractive offers. We pledge to ship your 
orders promptly. 


3510 Old Philadelphia Pike, P.O. Box 419, Intercourse, PA 17534-0419, USA 
Phone: 717/768-7171 * Fax: 717/768-3433 


Questionnaire for FQ Readers 


If Festival Quarterly were to be resurrected in some form, perhaps as a reshaped magazine or 
as a newsletter, which of the following features would you most like to see included in the new 
publication (please number your top five choices as “1,” “2,” “3,” “4,” and “5”). 


___ Features on heritage ___ Features on faith and culture tensions 

___ Reviews of Mennonite books ___ Movie reviews 

___ Features on church life ___ Short stories 

__ Regular columnists ___ Cartoons 

___ International Mennonite features ___ Cultural news 

___ Features on the visual arts __ Editorials by Phyllis and Merle 

___ Humor features ___ Comment”: reprints from the larger society 


What are some subjects you would like to see featured? 
a) 


b) 


What writers would you especially like to see published in a new publication, should one be 
launched? : 


Your Name: 
Street: 

City: 
State/Province: 
Zip/Postal Code: 


Please return to: Editors, Festival Quarterly, 3510 Old Philadelphia Pike, Intercourse, PA 17534 
by January 31, 1997. 
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FQ’s Book Sale 


30% Off!! 


Quantity Regular Offer 
Price Price TOTAL 
A Quilter’s Christmas Cookbook, by Louise Stoltzfus and Dawn Ranck (paperback) 13.95 77 


Enhance your Christmas celebrations with any of the thousand delectable recipes in this cookbook treasure. 
Quilters from across North America offer recipes—both comforting and exotic—from their smorgasbord of 
food traditions. Renew your holidays with this treat for body and soul. 


____Christmas Ideas for Families, by Phyllis Pellman Good and Merle Good (paperback) O95 6.97 
Requiring little artistic skill or outlay of money, these practical but inspirational ideas from families who 
have used them bring Christmas celebrations to households of any size or age. They offer wonderful ways 
to be together and to begin new traditions as families. 


Doing Life: Reflections of Men and Women Serving Life Sentences, Howard Zehr (paperback) 15.95 11.17 
Photographer Howard Zehr has interviewed and made portraits of men and women in Pennsylvania prisons 

who are serving life sentences without possibility of parole. Dressed in street clothes and photographed in a 

neutral setting, prisoners are seen as people. Brief text accompanies each portrait, the voice of each prisoner 

speaking openly about the crime each has committed, the utter violation of another person each has caused. 

“... the photographs are compelling .. . The total effect is memorable. Highly recommended.” —Library Journal. 


Silver Thread: The Ups and Downs of a Mennonite Family in Mission, Joseph C. Shenk (paper) 9.95 6.97 
A warm, historical account of three generations of Mennonites, serving first in East Africa and later in 

war-torn Central America. What happened when sincere, plain-dressed Mennonites from Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania went to east Africa to share their faith? By the third generation, Mennonites have changed the 

way they do mission. Silver Thread is a Mennonite mission love story, told with forthright grace and an eye 

on the realities of learning to live with different cultural understandings. 


____ An Introduction to Old Order and Conservative Mennonite Groups, Stephen Scott (paper) 8.95 6.27 
Late in the 19th century, a major segment of the Mennonite church divided from the main body of 

Mennonites, primarily over participation in Sunday schools and revival meetings, and the rapid acceptance 

of English in church life. These were called the Old Order Mennonites. In the mid-20th century, another 

significant separatist movement developed, mostly from concern over what was considered compromise 

with the world and its rapidly changing systems. These are the Conservative Mennonites. With many 

anecdotes and lots of photographs, Scott examines and explains the fascinating history of these groups. 

A very important book. 


Recipes from Central Market, by Phyllis Pellman Good and Louise Stoltzfus (hardcover) 23.95 16.77 


____ Recipes from Central Market, by Phyllis Pellman Good and Louise Stoltzfus (paperback) 15.95 11.17 
This new collection of recipes from the standholders of Lancaster, Pennsylvania’s beloved Central Market is as 
lush and full of bounty as the farmers’ market itself. This collection mirrors the market——its traditional foods, 
rooted deeply in Pennsylvania Dutch soil, and its burgeoning multi-cultural flavor. A wonderful treasure. 


Subtotal: 
Subtotal from other side: 


| See 14 More Titles Combined Subtotals: 


PA residents, add 6% sales tax: 
On Other Side! Shipping & handling (Add 10%; $2.50 minimum): 
TOTAL: 
| Name (] Check payable to Festival Quarterly in U.S. funds 
Smee erry teree 2! pace le) arr eles atom ets (J Charge my VISA # 
| eet OE BL LU ANE mio. Mahuta TAN im (J Charge my MasterCard # 
| State/Province Expiration date 

Al pla i aS CT See Signature 


Mail to: Festival Quarterly, 3513 Old Philadelphia Pike, Intercourse, PA 17534, no later than January 31, 1997. 
Or call our Hot Line: 800/762-7171 for immediate service. 


More Books!—30% OFF! 


Quantity Regular Offer 
Price Price TOTAL 
____ Mennonite Women of Lancaster County: A Story in Photographs from 1855-1935, Joanne Hess Siegrist (paper) 14.95 10.47 
A rare view of women’s lives in an unusually robust community. This vibrant collection of photographs tells a 
remarkable story of “girl crowds,” courting couples, multi-generational work parties, high-spirited quilters, purposeful 
caregivers. Thoughtful, interpretive text provides both a structural background for the photos, as well as stories and 
specific detail about what the pictures hold. 


____ For the Love of Marriage, by John Drescher (paperback) 9.95 6.97 
Gentle advice from a well-known pastor who has counseled many couples through the years. Interesting, practical 
anecdotes fill this attractive book with warmth and encouragement. What makes a marriage work? What tips and 
attitudes are crucial to building a lasting relationship? “Jf you want encouragement, and gentle, realistic, and 
practical advice .. . order two copies of this book: one for yourself and one to give away.” —Voice 


Readings from Mennonite Writings, New and Old, by J. Craig Haas (paperback) 14.95 10.47 
Mennonites have their own spiritual literature. This collection of 366 readings captures Mennonite themes and 
concerns through the ages. Very readable. A rare treat! 


____ Best of Mennonite Fellowship Meals, by Phyllis Pellman Good & Louise Stoltzfus (paperback) 11.95 aaa 
Favorite recipes to share with friends at home or at church. This practical, easy-to-use cookbook is full of more 
than 800 recipes which may be made without elaborate preparation. Ideas for finger foods, one-dish meals, 
health-conscious eating, cross-cultural dishes, and recipes for entertaining at home, as well as a few recipes 
large enough to serve several hundred people. A superb cookbook. 


Meditations for New Moms, by Sandra Drescher-Lehman (paperback) 195" ee 
Sandra Drescher-Lehman, in her disarmingly forthright way, gives language to the eternally long hours of being with babies, 
the holy moments that change exhaustion to exhilaration, the private fears, that sudden gratitude for one’s own mother. 


____A NonChurchgoer’s Guide to the Bible, by Michael Gantt (hardcover) 15.95, EE 
This easy-to-read guide to the all-time bestselling book (the Bible) takes a fresh, nonsectarian approach. “Even 
though I have been studying the Bible for well over 40 years, I found reading this book a truly refreshing experience.” 
—Gerald Studer in Provident Bookfinder. 

____ Brilliant Idiot: An Autobiography of a Dyslexic, 9.95. 6am 
by Dr. Abraham Schmitt as told to Mary Lou Hartzler Clemens (paperback) 
This book chronicles one man’s battle to earn respect and an education, only to discover in mid-life that his severe 


mental “fog” was a serious learning disability. “Abe Schmitt’s towering portrayal is rich, meaningful, and poignant.” 
—Milton Brutten, Ph.D., The Orton Dyslexia Society. 


White Wonderful Winter, by Elaine W. Good; illustrated by Susie Shenk Wenger (paperback) 6.95 4.87 
Explore the magic of a country child’s world as cool autumn days turn to cold and snow, bringing sledding and 
skating and clear, starlit night skies. The security and warmth of family shine through these pages. 


Amos and Susie: An Amish Story, by Merle Good, illustrated by Cheryl Benner (hardcover) 12.95" 9 
Rhymed couplets follow two Amish children through the 12 months of the year. “. . . in our brutal world, 

one takes delight in stories about children hiding under the Amish women’s quilt . . .” —Christian Century 

Tips for Quilters, by Rachel T. Pellman (paperback) 0.05. Ge 


This handbook for quilters is full of shortcuts and practical know-how from experienced quilters. Reading it 

is like quilting beside your grandmother and your aunt! An excellent gift, also. 

The Best of Amish Cooking, by Phyllis Pellman Good (paperback) 13.95, 9a 
Recipes adapted from the kitchens and pantries of Amish cooks. Presented in their historical setting. Beautiful color 

photos set the mood. Delicious, savory recipes fill the book. Main Selection—Better Homes and Gardens Book Club. 

20 Most Asked Questions About the Amish and Mennonites, by Merle and Phyllis Good (paperback) 6.95 4.87 
A new revision of our bestselling title! It sensitively answers the most common inquiries about the Amish and 

Mennonites. Authoritative, sympathetic, and thorough, it looks at origins, dress, pacifism, education, and food, 

as well as many other facets of Amish and Mennonite life. Excellent to share with neighbors or friends at work. 

Amish Quilts 1997 Wall Calendar 10.95 7.67 
This exquisite calendar features stunning quilts dating from the mid-19th century to the early 20th century. 

Here are antique masterpieces in the full glory of their bold colors, striking geometric patterns, and elaborate quilting. 

Amish Seasons 1997 Wall Calendar 10.95. _, 7.67 
These photographs and captions tell the Amish story in simple, straightforward images. This is a living, vital 

community, filled with the joys of human love, pain, grace, and life. A testimonial to faith and community. 


Subtotal this side 
(enter on other side) 


Mail to: Festival Quarterly, 3513 Old Philadelphia Pike, Intercourse, PA 17534, no later than January 31, 1997. 
Or call our Hot Line: 800/762-7171 for immediate service. 
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August 6, 1998 
Dear Festival Quarterly Subscriber: 


Two years ago we announced the suspension of publication of our quarterly magazine after 22 years of publi- 
cation. For the past year, a major organization has been negotiating with us about the possible purchase of the 
magazine so they could continue Festival Quarterly. Unfortunately, those negotiations ended this week when 
they were unable to proceed. 


So we are now officially announcing that Festival Quarterly magazine will discontinue publication. We are 
sorry. We know many of you wanted it to continue. The truth is, Merle and I have both taken on so many 
responsibilities froin staff who were laid off in our downsizing that we are unable to find the time that it 
would take to keep on publishing Festival Quarterly. (Our FQ Book Sales will also discontinue.) 


We are honoring any subscription credit you had with us by offering you in books what we have not been able 
to send in magazines. Just fill out the "Subscription Redemption Book Offer" and return it to us. Please note 
that the amount of your subscription balance is already entered on this form. It is written on the line near the 
bottom where you are asked to subtract out the "Subscription Credit." 


We hope this form is self-explanatory. You must return the form by September 30, 1998 to qualify. Obviously, 
the more books you order, the more helpful it is to us in our situation. If you have questions, call Jolyn Nolt 
at 800/762-7171. 


Now some good news. Festival Quarterly has two successors! There are two ways you can stay in touch with 
some of what you may have liked in Festival Quarterly. 


1. The direct successor to Festival Quarterly is an annual book. Instead of publishing a magazine four 
times a year, we will be publishing a book of similar theme and content once a year. The first book will 
be called What Mennonites Are Thinking, 1998. Next year's edition will be called What Mennonites 
Are Thinking, 1999. And so on—a new book each year. 


The first book in this annual series is at the printer and will be available in late August. It's a wonderful 
collection of thoughtful articles, essays, opinion, fiction, poetry, and humor. It includes book reviews. 
And it also includes the last three years of Merle's capsule film reviews and video guide for those of you 
who have enjoyed his reviews in the past. 


3510 Old Philadelphia Pike, P.O. Box 419, Intercourse, PA 17534-0419, USA 
Phone: 717/768-7171 ¢ Fax: 717/768-3433 


Letter to Festival Quarterly Subscribers, Page 2 


Please read the enclosed brochure describing What Mennonites Are Thinking, 1998. We urge you 
to join the group of Festival Quarterly readers who are now switching their loyalties to this annual 
publication. (You can save $4.00 off the cost of the book if you use the order form in the brochure 
before the end of August.) The book makes a great gift for family, friends who ask you about 
Mennonites, colleagues at work, etc. Buy several! It’s also a wonderful discussion resource for small 
groups or class electives. 


2. Those of you who have especially liked our book offers and book news may want to consider joining a 
program we offer through The People’s Place. It’s called “The Reader’s Service Associate Program.” 


You will receive the following benefits if you join: 


a) Four issues per year of The People’s Place Newsletter and Readers Service. 1 am serving as editor of 
this small quarterly publication. It will highlight new books of all sorts about 
Mennonite/Anabaptist/Amish interest. 


b) 20% discount on all books ordered by mail which are offered through the Reader’s Service (at 
least 100 books offered per year). 


c) Choose one free book (valued mostly between $8.00 to $12.00) each year when you pay your 
annual membership of $10.00 (U.S.). 


We enclose a brochure for The People’s Place “Reader’s Service Associate” program. (Some of you 
who get to eastern Pennsylvania once or more a year may want to consider becoming a Full-Member 
Associate—see the benefits described in the brochure.) 
May we, in closing, thank the thousands who have supported our vision and efforts through the years. We’re 
grateful for the opportunity you gave to us. Now a new season begins, and we hope you can join us in these 
new efforts too. 
Thank you for your patience and for your many kindnesses. 
Sincerely, 


Phiten fer na J Bagh 


Phyllis Pellman Good, Editor 


